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THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Raise Alfalfa. 

Every earnest thoughtful farmer is desirous of 
improving his soil, making more remunerative 
crops and doing the work with the least amount 
of labor. Small grain and pea vine hay is much 
less expensive than cotton. Corn and sorghum 
come next in cheapness. But the cheapest crop 
possible in proportion to the labor is alfalfa. Be- 
cause many farmers in Texas and other South- 
western States and in the irrigated districts plant 
hundreds of acres of it, we do not advise you to 
rush into the business that way. Go at it by 
degrees until you learn how to manage it. Take 
one acre as a trial lot. Select a dry sort of soil, 
with a porous subsoil. Flat, sandy land will not 
do. A cotton lot that is nearly free from grass 
seeds is best. Break well, getting up two to four 
inches of clay. Do this as early in the year as 
you can. Harrow several times so as to make 
a fine seed bed. Sow broad-cast fifteen pounds 
of seed on the acre, March ist to 15th, mixing 
them first with two bushels of sand slightly moist. 
Sand is the best thing to sow small seed with. 
Cover the seed with a weeder or light harrow, but 
not deep. Keep back a pound of seed and go over 
the lot after they come up and re-sow the thin 
places. Before the last harrowing it might be 
well to apply 400 pounds of 10-4 acid potash. 
If a good stand is secured and the first dry spell 
does not kill it before the roots strike down you 
will be all right. After learning how to manage 
that acre you will be ready to put in two or three 
the next fall, which is the best time to sow it. 
The farmer who works two horses and has ten 
acres in alfalfa will get more clear money from 
it than he would from a cotton crop if he planted 
nothing else. 


Too Many Irons in the Fire. 


The blacksmith who would thrust an edged 
tool, a plow and a horse shoe in the fire at the 
same time would be apt to spoil all of them. He 
would show as much wisdom as farmers who 
endeavor to do three or four things each of which 
is a specialty. We know a young man brought 
up on the farm. He is industrious. But he read 
up on poultry and incubators and thought it 
would be fine to have 100 or 200 chickens falling 
over each other to get out of their shells. We 
have never heard of him getting any broilers. 
An incubator might be bought from him at a bar- 
gain. There is another man who has a quick, 
penetrating mind and he catches on to correct 
methods of doing things. But he has an orchard 
of several hundred trees, had bees, and ran a 
truck farm besides his regular farm. He at- 
tempted all this work with little help; conse- 
quently he does not succeed. Raising chickens 
with the aid of an incubator and brooder is a 
specialty. So is an orchard and a truck farm. 
These are very exacting. The work has to be 
done at the right time. An expert is required to 
do it. No farmer can give up his main work 
for these special crops. No grower of truck can 
attend to a cotton and corn farm at the same time. 
The old saying ‘‘Jack of all trades, good at none”’ 
is especially applicable to farmers. 


The Cow Pea Question. 


It is very evident that farmers cannot get 
peas enough to sow their stubble land. The next 
best thing is break and harrow land, run off rows 
about thirty inches apart and plant about a peck 
of peas to the acre. They ought to be cultivated 
twice. One farmer in this county last year sowed 
a lot of stubble land in cottonseed. He had a 
good stand, but we have never heard results. 
While the cotton plant does not gather nitrogen, 
it is better than nothing on the land. Thin land 

















GENERAL LEE ON “TRAVELER.” 
The hundredth anniversary of General Lee’s birth—he was born January 19, 1807— is celebrated 


this week in all parts of the Southern States and, 


to some extent, even in the North. 





fertilized with only 200 pounds of 10-4 acid 
potash to the acre, planted in rows and cultivated 
will make of an average year 6 to 10 bushels of 
peas and be worth $4 to $6 an acre to land. 
CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WAY TO SELL IM- 
PROVED SEEDS OR IMPROVED STOCK. 
1.—The First of Four Brand New Opinions, Unso- 
licited and Unexpected, Which Tell Why You 
Ought to Advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 


Mt. Holly, N. C., Jan. 12, 1907. 

T have advertised in a great many papers, and 
for a numbers of years, but I have never received 
sO Many answers to any other advertising any- 
where as I have received from The Progressive 
F'armer in the last two months. They have eome 
not only from North Carolina and South Carolina, 
but largely from Virginia and Tennessee also. [ 
shipped two two-horse loads of stock Monday main- 
ly as a result of my advertisement with you. 

R. L. ABERNATHY, 
Proprietor Open View Farms. 
i11.—One Inch Ad. Inserted Twice Sells All His 
Seed. 
Wallace, N. C., Jan. 11, 1907. 

Dear Sirs: You will please cut my ad. out, as 
I have now already booked enough orders to take 
my supply of seed. Send bill for ad. in two issues 
and I will pay same at once, accompanied by my 
subscription. R. M. DEMPSEY. 
1f].—Readers Keep Worrying Mr. Holden With 

Orders. 
Hillsboro, N. C., Jan. 11, 1907. 

Sirs: Yours to hand asking me to extend my 
ad. in The Progressive Farmer. I would be glad 





| to be able to do so, but your subscribers not being 


satisfied with taking all the stock I have for sale, 
continue writing for more. You will hear from 
me about the first of May, and-then on indefinitely. 
A. L. HOLDEN, 
Proprietor Chestnut Ridge Farm. 
IV.—So Many Orders Must Stop His Ad. 
Scotland Neck, N. C., Jan. 9, 1907. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir: I have your request for a renewal of 
my ad. in The Progressive Farmer for Culpepper’s 
Improved Cottonseed. The notice brings such fine 
results, in inquiries and orders, I do not think I 
shall need a renewal to sell my limited supply, 
however, if I find it necessary, I will be glad to 
do so. 

I: will say that you are improving the paper all 
the time, and I would not be without it for many 
times the eost. GEO. W. BRYAN. 
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7 The Victory of the ‘“‘ BlacK Patch.’”’ 


A Picturesque Story of How the Dark Tobacco Planters Have Defeated 
Organized Capital and by Heroic Efforts Have Lifted Their Families 
From Enforced Poverty and Restored Hope and Happiness to the 


Land of Their Fathers. 


As full of heroism and heart-in- 
terest as the history of the struggle 
of a nation for its freedom, is the 
story of the redemption of the 
“Black Patch.’’ It is the record of 
a determined campaign against pov- 


erty and oppression, which by per- 
sistent, united and vigorous en- 


deavor has been carried to success 
almost complete in two years. 

It is the chronicle of a battle that 
has transformed the homestead of 
the planter of dark tobacco from a 
scene of desolation and destruction, 
into a panorama of _ prosperity, 
where hope is high and the future 
full of promise. 

When the great organization of 
capital, controlling the tobacco mar- 
kets of the world, went into the dark 
tobacco districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, and offered the 
planter less than the cost of produc- 
tion for his crop, he had no recourse. 
He either sold his tobacco for what- 
ever the agents would pay and put 
another mortgage on his farm, or he 
refused and starved. He was given 
his choice between immediate bank- 
ruptey and bankruptcy slightly post- 
poned. 

Then it was that the sturdy farm- 
er saw his fences falling and his soil 
being wasted and did not have the 
heart to stand in the way. Tobacco 
had been the “‘money crop” of the 
land since the white man won it from 
the Redskins. The planter’s ances- 
tors had gained their livelihood 
from its production and had be- 
queathed to him the soil, which had 
meant a living and an independence. 
The world had developed; the de- 
mand increased; the possibilities of 
the product multiplied many times, 
yet the only man who would buy his 
crop met him with the sneering ex- 
planation of ‘‘over-production.”’ 


When Destruction Threatened. 


Disappointment and _  dissatisfac- 
tion soon grew into disorder and 
bordered upon lawlessness. The 
hand of an unknown and unseen 
power had taken from the man his 
means of existence. Mortgages were 
foreclosed and it is said that there 
were many instances where starva- 
tion and lack of wearing apparel 
marked the advance of the threaten- 
ing destruction. 

Appeals were made to the courts 
at first and then to the Legislatures 
and to the National Congress. The 
leading men of the district took up 
the fight and presented it in the tri- 
bunals of the land, pleading for re- 
lief. But their enemy was there be- 
fore them in some cases and in oth- 
ers they found but little warmth in 
their receptions. 

Failing to find assistance else- 
where, the-planter set his teeth and 
decided that he would help himself. 
Organizations of planters were form- 
ed in various counties, all agreeing 
to stand together and either keep 
their tobacco forever, or get a fair 
price for it. 


For Life and Death. 


The wise men realized that the 
story of ‘‘over-production’’ was but 
a ruse and that the price was be- 
ing reduced in order to increase the 
profits of the great aggregation of 
capital, controlling the market. It 
was their belief that the demand was 
equal to or greater than the produc- 
tion and that by united effort the 
planters of the district could force 
the buyers to pay a reasonable price, 
if they could live in the meantime. 
The logic of the argument seemed 
sound and it soon became popular. 





Such men as Charles H. Fort, of 


Grundy Ewing, took up the fight 
and, with their continuous efforts 
and personal activity, soon gained 


Robertson County, Tenn., and Felix 
headway. Meetings were held at va- 
rious places and organizations of 
varied strength were formed. In an- 
swer to the call of Mr. Ewing the 
planters of Kentucky and Tennessee 
gathered at Guthrie, Ky., September 
23, 1904, and formed an organiza- 
tion. The men who took part in that 
meeting were determined. It was a 
fight of life and eath, and they were 
entering the campaign with the cer- 
tainty that they would have a long 
contest and a hard one, but with the 
positive assurance that they were 
fighting for the preservation of their 
homes and happiness. 

Some tried to cry down the move- 
ment and said that farmers would 
not ‘“‘stick together.’’ The agents of 
the monopoly became even more ty- 
rannical in their actions. Realizing 
that in the organization, if success- 
ful, they would find their ultimate 
defeat, they resorted to every means 
to bring about its failure. By the 
influence of the money powers, 
banks were induced to call in loans 
and foreclose mortgages, but should- 
er-to-shoulder, the farmers of the 
“Black Patch” stood firm. 


Bravery of the Women. 


If in the time of war, the women 
of America have given courage to the 
men, and if they used their good of- 
fices to bring comfort and cheer in 
the face of peril, they deserve no 
higher honor than the brave women 
of the “Black Patch,” who went 
without the little luxuries and even 
necessities of their lives, always 
smiling when the clouds were dark- 
est, drawing fortitude for the present 
from the hope of the future. 

With the steady growth of the or- 
ganization in the face of every oppo- 
sition, the public confidence in it 
grew in proportion. Felix Grundy 
Ewing is the largest producer of 
dark tobacco in Roberston County, 
Tenn., and is said to be the largest 
producer in the world. His influ- 
ence was great, and it was not long 
before banks began to pledge their 
support, and the action of one was 
followed quickly by that of others. 

In 1905 the organization fought 
the Clarksville boycott. It was a 
troublous time. But Mr. Ewing went 
to New York and returned with mil- 
lions of dollars at his command and 
victory soon was his. On September 
23, 1905, a great celebration of the 
first anniversary of the organization 
was held at Guthrie. The price of 
tobacco had been raised to such a 
figure that the planter was independ- 
ent and the sun was shining with 
its old accustomed brightness in the 
“Black Patch.” It was a meeting of 
rejoicing and an outpouring of ex- 
pressions of fidelity for the organi- 
zation that had made possible the 
success. Thousands of planters were 
in the line of march. A great barbe- 
cue was enjoyed and speakers told 
in eloquent terms of the battles, the 
triumphs and the future of the dis- 
trict. 


Wonderful Accomplishment. 


That first anniversary marked the 
accomplishment of success, but a 
similar meeting held in Guthrie two 
weeks ago marked the development 
and strengthening of the organiza- 
tion into the greatest power in the 
tobacco market of the world. Twen- 
two thousand people were present 
and the little city of one thou- 








inhabitans prepared food 


advance. 


sand 
for days in 


brass bands played all day long; ad- 
dresses were delivered from five dif- 
ferent stands; men and women 
cheered and rejoiced and the en- 
thusiastic loyalty for the Association 
was expressed more positively than 
ever before. The gathering was 
twice as large as the one the year 
before. It was a great day for the 
dark tobacco planters and a sad one 
for the “Hill Billies,’’ which name 
has been applied to the planters who 
are not in the Association. The offi- 
cers of the Association were elected 
as follows: Felix G. Ewing, general 
manager; Charles H. Fort, presi- 
dent; E. T. Bondurant, Rice Depot, 
Va., vice president; George Snadon, 
of Guthrie, treasurer, and Mrs. N. 
E. Green, of Glen Raven, Tenn., sec- 
retary. Speeches were made by Sen- 
ator Robert L. Taylor, Congressman 
A. O. Stanley, Congressman Ollie 
James, former Congressman John §S. 
Rhea, Joel B. Fort, John E. Garner, 
Jr., Lawrence Finn, John B. Allen 
and others. 


ixultation of Victory. 


The great parade, which passed 
through the streets of Guthrie and to 
the fair grounds, was a spectacle 
such as rarely has been seen. The 
planters in a long line, representing 
the various counties of the district, 
all marched like men returning with 
exultation from one victory and push- 
ing forward with confidence and un- 
swerving purpose toward the accom- 
plishment of another. Many beauti- 
ful women were in the parade, some 
on horseback and some in gorgeously 
decorated floats. Last in the line 
was the delegation of negro planters, 
who cheered as loudly and walked 
as proudly as if they had been in the 
foremost rank. 


A page of history of the Associa- 





tion, which some pass hurriedly, re- 


Five tables, cords the destruction of warehouses 
250 feet long, held the great dinner; |in the night. 
| maintained about the incidents and 


Yet no secrecy is 


many there are who find justifica- 
tion for such action. When the op- 
pressor of the “‘Black Patch’’ bore 
too heavily upon the patience of the 
people, the more reckless, in some 
instances, turned to violence. The 
quiet of the night was rudely broken 
by a thunderous explosion of dyna- 
mite and the “Hill Billy’ tumbled 
out of his bed to find that his year’s 
crop had been destroyed by a single 
and well-directed blow. But the time 
of such action has passed in the 
“Black Patch.’’ The cause of it has 
been removed and by the good ef- 
fects of the organization, called The 
Planters’ Protective Association of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, 
the district has been restored to its 
own. 
Lesson for the World. 


It has been left to the planters of 
dark tobacco to give the students of 
social conditions the first perfect ex- 
ample of successful opposition to or- 
ganized capital. These men of the 
field have banded themselves togeth- 
er and fought the enemy with its 
own weapon; they have met organi- 
zation with organization and, holding 
the source of supply, they have been 
victorious. They have lifted the 
mortgage from the farm; they have 
re-established the credit of the land 
and they have gained for themselves 
the satisfaction of victory as well as 
the material benefits of commercial 
success.—W. W. Hawkins, in Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





Denmark, with its population of 
not more than two million people, 
numbers its demonstration fields by 
the hundred. As a means of spread- 
ing information in rural commuui- 
ties, demonstration fields are unsur- 
passed. 























She OAKS COTTON & CORN PLANTER 


The best and most: practical) labor-saving}) machine ever invented for the cotton and 


corn grower. 


Opens the row, puts out the guano, lists the row. spots the cotton seed from‘ 12 to 20 
inches—therefore saving lots of chopping—and rolls the list at the same time with one 


operation across the field, thus SA 


ING THE LABOR OF FOUR MEN AND THREE 


MULES. Write for free circular and prices. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co, . 








The Golden Eagle Buggy is the best $65.00 Buggy ever offered by any 
Manufacturer to Consumer direct at anything like our price of $49.00. 
WE SAVE YOU THE DEALERS’ PROFIT 





And long haul freights. 


photographs and gives full particulars. 
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Our beautiful new Catalogue No, 21 shows actual 
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Write today for Catalogue No. 21 
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With 
Least, 
Cannery. 


Proper 


Messrs. Editors: Considerable in- 
terest is being manifested in the to- 
mato crop, especially since the estab- 
lishment of numbers of canning fac- 
tories in the _ different localities 
throughout the South. This is a crop 
which the farmer can grow ‘‘on the 
side,’’ as it were, wherever he is so 
situated as to be able to contract his 
crop of fruit with a factory, and 
when properly managed, it will prove 
quite profitable. 

The price which a canning factory 
is able to offer you for your toma- 
toes may seem small in comparison 
to that obtained by many truck farm- 
ers who ship their tomatoes to North- 
ern markets, but you must remember 
that it is sure. You run no risk of 


loss, and there is no liability of 
freight or express charges being 
charged up against you. Moreover, 


the factory will consume the whole of 
your crop, while if you were ship- 
ping to distant markets, the price 
there might break so that it would 
not pay you to ship, and half or two- 
thirds of your crop go to waste in 
the field. 


Cannery Supplements the Truck 
Market. 


The writer has had that to happen 
here near Atlanta, where he is sup- 
posed to have a good local market. 
Nearly every year we lose a hundred 
or more bushels of tomatoes, which 
we should be very glad to sell to a 
cannery at 25c. per bushel. The 
way to do is to figure on the cost 
of growing the crop, the probable 
yield, and the net profit per acre at 
the price offered. 

With proper attention, you ought 
to raise 200 bushels of tomatoes per 
acre, and these at 25c. per bushel, 
would bring you as much as a 500- 
pound bale of cotton at 10c. 
pound. On the other hand, it will 
cost you no more, if as much, to 
grow the tomatoes as it will the 
cotton. 


Plant Seed Directly in the Field. 


Now a few words about how to 
grow the crop. It will hardly pay 
you to go to the expense of staring 
your plants in a hot seed bed or 
green-house, as the market gardener 
does; neither will it be necessary; 
for you can grow an excellent crop 
by planting your seed directly in the 
field where you intend your plants to 
grow. 

The first thing is to select your 
land. You want a sandy loam, well 
filled with vegetable matter, and if 
you have it a second year new 
ground, this will furnish ideal condi- 
tions. Any land that will make good 
corn, say twenty bushels per acre 
will do, and a second bottom, well 
drained, or sandy flat, will serve 
nicely. 


Prepare Land as for Corn and Fer- 
tilize Heavily. 


Next prepare your land very much 
as you would for corn. It ought to 
be broken deeply broadcast, and well 
harrowed to make a fine seed bed. 
Then lay off your rows four feet 
apart, and apply 600 pounds of a 
complete high-grade fertilizer per 
acre by the drill. This fertilizer 
should analyze about 7 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 4 per cent ammonia, and 
6 per cent or 8 per cent potash. If 
the land is very sandy, use 8 per cent 
potash. If it contains a great deal 
of clay, use 6 per cent. 

If you cannot purchase a ready- 
mixed fertilizer having a similar an- 
alysis, better mix it yourself. The 
ordinary cotton fertilizer usually 





Growing Tomatoes for Main Crop and 
Canning. 


Attention the Tomato Crop Should be as Profitable, 
as Cotton—Methods of Cultivation 


-makinhg a low flat bed. 


per | 








at 


and Handling for’ the 


sold (8-2-2 or 10-2-2) will not an- 
swer. You may be able to purchase 
8-4-4, and if so this will answer 
fairly well. If you mix your fertil- 
izer yourself, use the following for- 
mula: 


1,000 tbs. Acid Phosphate. 
200 tbs. Nitrate Soda, 
560 Ibs. Cottonseed Meal, 
240 Ibs. Muriate Potash. 


Use 600 pounds per acre in the 
drill. 
The Planting and Insecticides. 


Now see that this fertilizer is stir- 
red well into the soil, by running 
through the row with a shovel plow 
or cultivator, and then put two fur- 
rows on it with the shovel plow, 
On this bed 
drop your tomato seed eight or ten 
in a place, about two feet apart, and 
cover lightly with your foot, pressing 
the soil over the seed with the ball 
of the foot. If you plant many acres, 
however, it will pay you to get a 
seed drill, as putting them in by hand 
is rather slow: This planting should 
be done in April, as soon as the 
danger from frost is past, or about 
the same time you would plant cot- 
ton. 

As soon as the plants are well up 
dust them with a little air-slaked 
lime or ashes, to keep off the Flea 
Beetle, a little black bug which is 
often very destructive to young to- 
mato plants. 





Cultivate Closely and Fertilize Again. 


Cultivation should begin as soon as 
the plants are well up, or when about | 


two inches high. Run around them 
with a light harrow, and then hoe. 
When they are six to eight inches 
high, thin te one in a place, and cut 
out every other hill, leaving them 
three or four inches apart in the 
drill. If there are any missing 
places, these can be filled by trans- 
planting. 

When your plants begin to set 
fruit, apply 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or 200 pounds of cottonseed 
meal per acre. Run around your to- 
matoes with a shovel or scooter, and 
scrape; apply the meal or nitrate on 
both sides of the plant in the fur- 
row, and then plow out your middle 
with cultivator or scooter, and wide 
scrape. This will add greatly to the 
size and quantity of your tomatoes, 
and will keep the plants bearing 
right up until frost. 


The Best Varieties. 


The variety grown most largely at 
the North for canning is the Stone, 
but quite a good many growers are 
planting the Matchless. I am in- 
clined to believe from my own ex- 
perience with the two varieties, that 
the Matchless is preferable. It is larg- 
er, and ripens up perfectly around 
the stem, much better than the Stone 
with us. A pound of seed will be 
sufficient to plant an acre. 


Keep the eultivator running as 
long as you can get through between 
the rows without injuring the plants. 
Cultivate shallow and often to re- 
tain the moisture, and keep’ the 
plants growing. The middle may be 
cultivated considerably later, by lay- 
ing the vines up on the drill instead 
of allowing them to sprawl across 
the middle. 

The tomatoes for canning should 
be gathered carefully when fully 
ripe, placed in boxes opr erates, and 
hauled immediately to the factory. 

F. J. MERRIAM. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


said 
Bthe old sportsman, ‘‘when I buy 
U. M.C. Ammunition. With U. M. 
C. Cartridges I can drive nails in the 
barn door. I brought down a hawk 
at 75 paces with U. M. C. Arrow 
Shells.”’ 
Game Laws free. 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 
bales Office, San Francisco, Cal. 


“I get my money's worth,’ 














Sold om Nine Months’ Time! 
_ Saves CHOPPING Expense. 


THE KING 7 / WEEDER- CHOPPER 


Will do work 
SAMPLE 
FOR 









of 10 men. 


Invented by T. J. King, ” FREE TRIAL. 
Originator of Kine’s ImpRovep Cor TON. 
W! TH a King‘ *Weeder- Chopper.” a boy and a mule 
will “thin,” “‘grass” and **work”’ nicely 10 acres 
aday. Saves expense, increases yield. Use it any- 
where you can a planter. Thesled “‘runner’ holds the 
teeth to cut any depth desired, empti es itself of trash, a 
boy manages it. The only Weeder” that will do ae 
work for cotton. Gives alight or heavy touch, chang- 
ing from one to the otherin asecond’stime. Starts cot- 
ton off early, forces vigorous growth. Makes the 
planter independent of “hoe-hands’’ and a “rainy spell.”’ 
Always under absolute control of driver. 
4S Take agency and get a Sample Free. 
T. J. KING CO., Sales Agents, Richmond, Va 
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plain. 


How do you Shred 
Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water—Sewe 
Wood—Shell Corn? 





O you do it in theold slow hand- 

D power way, or do you doit up 

in a hurry 
engine? 

The easy way, the cheap way, the 
quick way, and the labor-saving way, 
to do these Jobs and many others on 
the farm is with gasoline engine 


with a gasoline 





power. 
It will cost you but Sc an hour to 
run an I gasoline engine 


generating three horse power. The 
engine is always ready when you 
want it—right when you want it— 
you don’t even need to light a fire 
to start it. Just close the switch, 
open the fuel valve and give the fly- 
wheel a turn by hand—that’s all. 





colors just as it is 













It’s so easy to start and 
to run; it is so simple an 
operation that before you’ve 
had one a month you will be using it 
for all sorts of things. 

A gasoline engine is almost in- 
dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
date farm, but be careful when you 
buy. Some gasoline engines are 
better than others, and it will pay 
you to do alittle investigating. 

Learn allabout I. H. C. Engines. 

—About their simple construction. 

—About their strength and dura- 
bility. 


—How little fuel they use and 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
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’ Factory 
is Fully 


Mado 6Guaran- 
iad teed. 
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WRITE A POSTAL FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE v-201. 


It is the most complete catalog of vehictes and harness ever printed. The cuts are made ras, 80 as to show you just how each beige & mi a 
show a colored plate 9x1! inches, of our CHICAGO SPECIAL BUGGY, reproduced in the actu 

All vehicles are shipped direct from our factory. Our prices are the very lowest. Be sure 
to see our astonishingly low prices and tho most liboral terms ever offered to you. 


me two center pages 


painted and finished ms are complece and 


MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO. iti. 


inane 


—How easy it is to operate them. 
—How much power they furnish. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are nade 

and several sizes:— 
and 3 horse power. 
Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is use 2d for 
fueland there is no danger whatever. 

x # 

Go to our local agent for a talk 
about power for the farm, or if this 
is not convenient, write for catalog. 
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Growing Winter Lettuce Out of Doors. 


How 1,800 to 2,000 Baskets Per Acre May be Grown in the Norfolk Truck- 
Section—And the Land is Left Free From April to November for Oth- 


er Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: Lettuce is grown 
in the Norfolk section out of doors 
in the open air, without protection 
to speak of. It is also grown under 
canvas, and also under glass. It is 
with the outdoor and-under canvas 
lettuce that we write of at present, 
leaving the under glass culture to be 
noticed hereafter. 

The seed is sown in warm sunny 
nooks in the open air late in Sep- 
tember. In November and December 
the plants are taken up and trans- 
planted in the fields, in rows closely 
enough to permit about 90,000 plants 
being set to the acre. 

Some of the planters use the sedge 
grass, and the marsh grass to spread 
a very thin covering over the field 
lettuce. It is so thin a covering, 
however, that each lettuce plant can 
be plainly seen through its very thin 
covering of dried grass. Lettuce so 
planted often comes through an ordi- 
nary winter here without the loss of 
one per cent of the plants. 


Canvas Over the Beds Gives the Crop 
a Big Start. 


Other truckers use more or less 
canvas to cover their lettuce which 
is set out in beds. A wide board is 
set up at the north side of these 
beds, and a narrower one at the 
south side, and a canvas cloth is 
tightly stretched over these tem- 
porary frames. The board on the 
north side being wide and the canvas 
sloping to the south, catches the 
southern sun nicely, and lettuce so 
protected grows during the winter 
season so that it goes to market two 
or three weeks earlier than that 
standing in the open air. 

The canvas is lifted during the 
many warm sunny days of winter, 
and the plants grow slowly and 
steadily until ready to ship. There 
is no artificial heat used in such 
cases. The extra expense is in the 
boards, the canvas, and the extra 
labor involved. The extra price re- 
ceived more than makes up for the 
extra expense, and the _ business 
seems to be growing. 


The Cost of Marketing About 50c. 
Per Basket. 


The lettuce is shipped in what is 
termed half baskets. If the heads 
are fair sized it takes about thirty- 
five to fill a basket. In some cases 
which have come to our attention, 
eighteen heads filled the basket, 
while in other cases it takes as much 
as fifty head. This means that an 
acre of lettuce may turn off 1,800 
to 2,000 baskets although it does not 
often happen that all plants mature. 
The cost of the baskets run about 
12c. each, and the freight to North- 
ern markets about 14c. per basket. 

The cost to cut and pack is very 
reasonable,—say less than 5c. per 
basket. Close careful estimates place 
the cost of a basket of lettuce at a 
little less than 50c. laid down in 
Northern markets, so that all above 
that is profit. The price received in 
Northern markets range from 60c. to 
$3 per basket. 





Summer Crops May be 
Same Land. 


Raised on 


The crop is entirely a winter crop. 
Being transplanted in November and 
December and marketed in April, it 
leaves the land during the entire 
summer growing season for two or 
three other crops. 

The lettuce grown in the Norfolk 
trucking section is either grown close 
to the city, or in close proximity to 
the many navigable ‘“‘arms of the 
sea’”’ or near to the electric lines 
which penetrate the trucking section 





in all directions. A single wagon 
load may contain fifty baskets, and a 


little sailing vessel may bring at 
least 200 or more baskets. 


It is a crop requiring and repaying 
intensive culture and care. It gen- 
erally receives about two applica- 
tions of fertilizer, and the land must 
be in good heart in order to get best 
results. 

Snow seldom ever interferes with 
the lettuce grown under canvas; and 
the coldest drop of the thermometer 
for several years here was fourteen 
above. It looks very much as if it 
would get lower than 14 above this 
winter, as the December thermom- 
eter has gone lower than usual. The 
Norfolk trucking section is the last 
section, going north, to feel the mild 
and genial effects of the Gulf Stream. 


Benefits of Intensive Farming Exem- 
plified. 


The possibilities of lettuce growing 
are almost wonderful; especially un- 
der glass, of which department we 
shall write in a later communication. 
Lettuce is to be considered as one 
of the important winter crops of the 
Norfolk trucking section. 

It is one of the very 
which has received what 
termed “intensive’’ cultivation. 
When all the trucking and regular 
farm crops of Eastern Virginia and 
North Carolina receive the same care 
and attention that the spinach and 
lettuce crop receives, we shall see 
one of the most wonderful sections 
of the United States. In fact, the 
future of the ‘‘Middle Atlantic Sea- 
board Section” from an agricultural, 
as well as commercial standpoint has 
no superior, and in fact, no equal, 
all things carefully considered. 

Virginia and North Carolina occu- 
py the “golden mean” as regards 
climate, and the inside track as re- 
gards freight rates to consuming 
centres. In a few years we shall see 
all of the many crops grown here, 
receiving the same care and atten- 
tion, the same careful and intelligent 
culture given to spinach and lettuce 
and a few other crops, and there will 
be no section in the United States, 
nor on the face of the globe to com- 
pare or compete with the seaboard 
sections of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. A. JEFFERS. 

Oceana, Va. 


few crops 
may be 





THE VIRGINIA TRUCK FARMERS’ 
ORGANIZATION, 





How the Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 
change Helps Its Members and 
Earns Good Cash Dividends Be- 
sides. 

Messrs. Editors: By your kind- 
ness I have been receiving you paper 
for some weeks, for which you are 
entitled to my thanks. I have been 
reading several agricultural papers 
in the last few months, but find that 
the ideas set forth in yours, by 
your editorials and by your corre- 
spondents to be, in my opinion, more 
practical, useful, and hence more 
valuable, to Virginia agriculturists 
than any paper of similar character 
with which I am acquainted. 

I am a native and resident of what 


is known as the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia,—a _ section, the soil and 


climate of which is so well adapted 
to the growth of ‘‘truck’’ and gar- 
den stuff, and ‘small iruits for the 
great Northern markets within ten 
hours time of our fields by rail or 
steamer. 

Iam in Accomack County—a coun- 
ty that produces and markets more 
sweet potatoes than any other county 


in the United States, and is also a 
large grower of Irish potatoes, on- 
ions, garden peas, cabbage, straw- 
berries and like crops. 

This Shore has prospered amaz- 
ingly in the last five years, owing to 
the organization of the Eastern 
Shore Produce Exchange, and its 
work in taking charge of and mar- 
keting our crops. This exchange has 
a membership of about 2,500 of the 
best farmers on the Shore; it has 
about 35 shipping points, and has an 
inspector of produce and packages 
and fiscal agent or manager also at 
each point, all of whom take their 
orders of when to ship, what to ship, 


how to ship and where to ship, or 
when to sell, from the central office, 
where the general manager is lo- 
cated, with secretary, treasurer, 
stenographers, telegraphers, and 
so on. 


These are elected and controlled in 
some respects by a President and 
Board of Directors, which in turn are 
elected annually by the stockholders 
or farmers who are members. This 
organization has a capital and sur- 
plus of about $60,000, added $8,000 
to its surplus this season, and dis- 
tributed a 10 per cent dividend 
among its shareholders. It handled 
about a million and a half packages 
this season which netted the farmers 
about as many dollars. For the 
benefit of your subscribers and farm- 
ers in other sections I shall soon 
send you for publication a detailed 
account of the origin and workings 
of this great organization. 

N. W. 
Va. 


NOCK. 
Accomack Co., 





OUR LARGE 


CATALOGUE F i= E E 

INTERESTING TO FARMERS, GARDENERS & POULTRYMEN 

We issue a 160 p. ae catalogue of the latest 
and most improved machinery, a grinyenri 
and appliances for those who wish to fA ARM 
BY MODERN METHODS Fen BEST RESULTS. We will 
mail it free to anyo. nding us their name 
and address on a postal together with the 
name of the paper in which they saw this 
advertisement. GRIFFITH & TURNER CoO., 
209 N. Paca StT., BALTIMORE, MD. 


HELP WANTED! 


Wanted: a white cook, and also a white 
maid. Will be kindly treated and paid the 
best wages. Address 


MRS. E. C. MASSEE, 
412 East Grace Street, ‘RICHMOND, VA 


Timber Lands Wanted! 











Century Spray 
Pumps 
Will save your or- 
chard and make 
money for you. 

Used by N.C. Ag- 
ricultural Dept. 
Sydnor Pump & 

Well Co., inc. 

Dept. C. 
Richmond, ... Va 













> your fruit with a good spray 
he means dollars to you 
the Rotipse earns big rots 
a for © aia 


\EGLIPSE 
SPRAY PUMP 


after experimenting. for 
years in our own orchards 
withthe common sprayers, 
We have it illustrated in 
our 40-page — —send 
for it to-day—it’s brimful 
of useful and interesting 
reading for the —_—— 
and fruitma) 

MORRILL & MORLEY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon S ring Steel. 
4 No agents. 30 days’ free 

Farm and Poultry 
Fence Catalogue No. 5 40 
Styles Lawn Fence, “Bate. 
) logue O. One or both free. 
3 THE WARD FENCxz CO. 


Box 62 Marion, Ind, 
a FENCE [ary 
Made._— 

Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 

* ha’e no agents. Selldirect to user at 
mm fue factory prices on 30 days free trial 
WA We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 3? 

styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


2 SOU NCHUSTEN: INDIANA. 
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Closely Woven. Can no 
Every wire and every ntes fs 
@ brace to all other wires a | 
twinta yg of the fence. 
jorse-hig yy a - 
tight. Every rod guaren 


30 DAYS '$ FREE TRIAL 


to farmer, fre — 
ara m oad factory ice. 

je be me teil how Wire 
§ ts made-—how | 
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have 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 
AN BROS. 


Box 54 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simpleet 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
@H.P.and up, Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, ¢ Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Cog BoxQ0S Atlanta, Ga. 








If you have timber lands for sale write us. 
We have a number of customers for large 
and small tracts of good pine and hard wood 
timber Give full particulars as to kind, 
quantity. distance from railroad, etc. 


VENABLE & FORD, Lynchburg, Va. 





OLD VIRGINIA FARMS “isnds 
Prices, Mild Clim 

e an Largest list , am. ‘int State. This 
is the country for the ag arnt. 
We want to hear from e man 
who desires to better his Con ition. 
Casselman 9 ichmond, Va. 
Lurence ay Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 

























covers 





Avery’s Mr. Bill opens, plants and 


depth uniformly any desired distances. 


.F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Oklakoma City, Okla. 


at once through. Plants even 


Plates for various seeds 
and distances. Write us. 


Louisville, Ky. 

New Orleahs, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 

New York City. 























Light 

enough 
for one mule, * 
strong 
enough 


laying by the crop 








[for two. 


BLOUNT’ 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 





_or wood beam. Extra point free. 
: booklet gives convincing testimonials from 





TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


My free 


... practical users all over the South— 
: straight-from-the-shoulder 

» words on economy for 
ks you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free booklet. 


H RY F. BLOUNT 
=n HO erie ind. 






Box 36, 
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LXXII.—TEACH THE BOYS TO LOVE THE BEAUTY OF GOD'S COUN- 
TRY, THE COMPANIONSHIP OF THE LAMBS AND HORSES, AND 
THE GLORY OF THE GROWING GRAIN. 


Messrs. Editors: Our boys are our 
most valuable live stock, and at the 
beginning of the new year, when our 
thoughts travel back over the old, we 
wonder if, during the year that is 
gone, we have done all we should do 
to instill in the minds of our boys 
those thoughts that make the step- 
ping-stones by which they may rise 
to the best and noblest manhood. 
Have we, by precept and example, 
taught them that ‘‘honesty is the 
best policy’? and that ‘‘a good name 
is more to be desired than great 
riches?””? Have we by enthusiastic 
and encouraging words made them 
to believe that our lives are well 
spent on the farm if we make a suc- 
cess of our business in an honorable 
way, and that success may not be 
measured in dollars alone, but in the 
making of ‘‘two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before?” 


Bind the Hearts of the Boys to the 
Farm. 


Have we during the year that is 
gone done all we should to bind the 
hearts of the boys more firmly to the 
old home farm, or have we at times 
by our foolish pessimistic talk made 
them think that only in the great 
city are industry and worth to be re- 
warded, causing them to forget the 
beauty of God’s country at the quiet 
sunset hour, of the companionship of 
the lambs, colts, and calves, of the 
call of the horses as we step into the 
stable at the early morning hour? 
Perhaps their eyes are blinded by 
our impatient remarks, and they see 
not the beauty of the growing grain 
and of the blooming fields of clover. 
They hear not the songs of the birds, 
the lowing of the cattle, or even the 
chu-chug of the bull-frog down at 
the pond. 


“So Filled With Endeavor That No 
Other Life Will Equal It.” 


These things should not be: we 
want our boys to remain with us on 
the farm, and we should strive with 
our whole might to make them real- 
ize that life on the stock farm may 
be so filled with endeavor that no 
other life will equal it—that no 
greater things can be accomplished 
in this world than may be done on 
a stock farm, when the life of the 
farmer is directed toward their ac- 
complishment. We want to make of 
our boys’ enthusiastic farmers, so 
taken up with their calling that no 
other life will appeal to them. We 
have the greatest business on earth. 
Founded before the time of Abra- 
ham, it has come down through all 
the ages as the ideal occupation of 
man-—the one business that may en- 
gage all his faculties and to which 
he may devote his life with the as- 
surance that in no other way can he 
obtain more enjoyment for himself 
or be of more use to his fellow-men. 

So, fellow-farmers, as the new year 
takes possession of us let us resolve 
that in the year to come we will 
teach, preach, and_ practice better 
agriculture. Let us strive with all 
our might to improve the condition 
of agriculture in our State, our sec- 
tion, and at our own firesides, and 
the generations that follow will call 
us blessed. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


° 





Watch the date on your label. 


| I write again. 








Make Butter! 


Messrs. Editors: In my last arti- 
cle I advocated adding a dairy sec- 
tion to the farm. I come again with 
the same message. : 

The year of our Lord 1906 has 
demonstrated, certainly to every 
thinking man, the utter foolishness 
of ‘‘all-cotton’ farming in our State. 
A late spring and an extra early 
frost for us, together with a bumper 
crop west of the Mississippi River, 
ought to be a plenty to teach us this 
lesson, as this may occur again any 
year. 

A man said to me a few days ago: 
“Oh, I would like to have some oth- 
er money crop besides cotton, but I 
know of nothing else to make.”’ 

Said I: ‘‘Make butter.”’ 

Said he: ‘Make butter?” 

“Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘make butter.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘“I’l never make 
butter for my living.” 

This conversation shows where the 
trouble lies. 

(1) A large per cent of our people 
are gone clean daft in their worship 
of King Cotton. 


They follow him up and they follow 
him down, 
Each eager to place on his head a 
crown; 
The king gives back from his throne 
in the town, 
In the spring a smile, in the fall a 
frown. 


(2) It shows the general prejudice 
of our people against dairying and 
their utter ignorance of its great pos- 
sibilities. It remains for those who 
have seen the light and felt the jingle 
of the golden dollar that gilt-edge 
butter brings to turn on the light and 
keep it turned on until it shall pene- 
trate our section. We need a cam- 
paign of education on this line to 
drill into many more of our farm- 
ers the great fact that our soil, our 
climate and our environments are 
adapted to this line of farming. 

A few years ago a man I knew 
commenced to make butter to sell 
from perkaps a half-dozen cows. He 
had always been riding in an old 
shackly shack, but in a short while 
he bought for his family a nice new 
carriage and paid for it with butter 
money. On their first drive to church 
some mischievous fellow wrote on 
the back of it: 


“Who would have thought 
What butter would have bought?’”’ 


Now, I know hundreds of farmer 
families that need new carriages and 
scores of new things, many of them 
not the luxuries, but the necessities 
of life; and I also know that they 
will never get them with their pres- 
ent mode of farming. 

I commend to them the example 
of the man mentioned above. 

Now, while I have great faith in 
the possibilities of this line of farm- 
ing, I am not unaware of the fact 
that there are many difficulties in the 
way. It is of these I shall write, if 
R.H. GOWER. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 


More than a million immigrants 
came to this eountry last year. 





Don't buy a. 
Manure — 
Spreader 


—without seeing it. 


And after you have seenit, inquireinto its record, Ask some practical man who has used one 


what he thinks of it. 


Ask him— 


How long he has used it?—What it has cost him for repairs?—Whether it is easily operated? 


The Success Manure Spreader 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, during which time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit adopted. 

There's nothing startling about the 
Success,—just plain proven worth all the 
way through. 

These points of construction indicate 
its genuineness: 

Largest of axles, we've tried smaller 
ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
frame—no other wood is as good. 

Beater braced fo axle with steel 
shaft, throwing strain on axle instead of 
end of body. 


Apron on three series of stationary 
rollers. No chance to bind. 

eo teeth on beater. (New ‘fea- | 
ture.) Keep beater ends clean. 

Apron returns in driving 65 feet 
after load is off. 

Spreading Mechanism absolutely 
locks in or out of gear. No racing of 
Apron in going up or down hill. 

Our special book on Spreaders will 
help you. It presents plainly and truth- 
fully the facts in reference to Success 
Spreaders. Write for it before you buy 
but, most important of all, ask some one 
who has used a Succ 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








to Feed Cottonseed 
Hogs. 


How Meal to 


A bulletin of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, says: 

To those wishing to use cotton- 
seed meal for hogs now, we recom- 
mend: 

(1) For animals on heavy feed, 
that not more than one-fourth the 
weight of the grain ration consist of 
cottonseed meal. 

(2) That this feeding continue not 
more than fifty days, or that the pro- 
portion of meal be reduced if feeding 
is to be continued longer. 


(3) That the meal be mixed with 
the other feed and all soured to- 
gether. 


(4) That as much green feed as 
possible be furnished the hogs. 

(5) That a close watch be kept, 
and meal be taken from any animals 
not eating or not gaining well. 

Feeders who have had experience 
with the meal will probably be able 
to exceed these recommendations, 
which, however, allow the use of 
enough meal to greatly improve a 
corn diet. One pound of cotton- 
seed meal to five of corn furnishes 
the nutrients in the most desirable 
proportions for fattening, while one 
or two of corn are more nearly cor- 
rect for young growing stock. Of 
course other feeds are desirable for 
their influences not attributable to 
their composition, but it is not often 
that the adopted standards can be 
ignored in feeding any animals for 
profit. 





“Wolves” in the Cow’s Back. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell through 
your paper how to take wolves out 
of cow’s backs. J. ak. Eke 

Norval, N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler.) 


Numerous methods have been re- 
commended for killing the ‘‘wolves” 
(larvae of the ox warble) found un- 
der the skin along the backs of cattle 
from January to April, but none ap- 
pears satisfactory. To kill the ‘‘grub” 
and allow it to remain in the back 
is unsatisfactory because the pres- 
ence of the dead body usually causes 
more or less irritation and a disa- 
greeable sore. The best method 
known to the writer is to enlarge the 
opening in the skin with a knife just 
as soon as the ‘‘grub’’ is formed and 
force it out by pressure. 





Cling to the farm to the farm, 
make much of it, put yourself into 
it.—John Burroughs. 














GINNING MACHINERY. 

















STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS, 
GRIST MILLS, STEAM PUMPS, 
EVERYTHING IN 
Machinery and Mill Supplies. 


HYMAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Wietedn at tee Oa A S 


For full information, address ‘‘ Ma- 
chinery Dept. A,” at either place. 





er,No.) 


Our latest machine, 
with improve 

stave cylinder. 
hulls and’cleans all 
kinds of peas and 
beans without 
breaking or crack- 


ing. Substantially 
built and nicely fin- 


ished. Just what 

Taises 

beans needs. 

more than 

the cost 

season. Write for 

circularand prices; 
also Catalog of Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills 
and Threshers, free for the asking. a 


4. B, FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa, 
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A Letter to Mrs. Farmer. 


Mr. Charles Cotton Moore Talks on Raising Hay and the Price of Cotton 
—No Need to Buy Feed Right on to Fodder-Pulling Time. 


Dear Mrs. Farmer: A happy New 
Year to you and the children. If the 
old gentleman is awake, say to him 
‘I_ wish him a new way of farming 
this year. 

Madam, have you been out to the 
barn to see if there is hay enough to 
make nests for your hens next month? 
You had better see about this be- 
cause you know a-body don’t have no 
luck setin a hen on a nest made of 
hay bronght from a distance. The 
best hatch is always from a nest made 
of hay grown on the home farm. 

I have been knocking about over 
North Carolina for some months, and 
keep a close lookout as to the barns 
wherever I see a place where there 
should be one. I am sorry to say 
that the barns in my State are of a 
very cheap, shabby, ramshackle con- 
struction, and few of them~at this 
time contain hay enough to feed the 
animals thirty days. 


Get the Old Man to Sow Oats. 


Your old man will be borrowing 
gg and chicken money of you to pay 
for hay at the rate of $25 to $30 per 
ton if you do not put him to work 
right away. You see the poor old 
fellow has it in his head that he can’t 
make feed till the fodder is ripe on 
the corn next fall, and will want to 
buy feed until that time. Now don’t 
vou let him do that. You go to town 
or to your neighbor (who is wide- 
awake), buy seed oats with your egg 
money; then when the land is in con- 
diton to plow, get the old fellow out 
by day-light, have him to prepare 
some land as you like to have your 
garden plot prepared. On this land 
put plenty of fertilizer (made at 
home is the best); please note that 1 
said plenty. Take a Cole oat planter 
and seed the oats in the ‘‘open furrow 
way.” Don’t be afraid that there 
will be too much land prepared for 
oats; the more the better, and I think 
the old fellow may as well be kept at 
this job every day until March. But 
I would not wait till March to begin 
seeding, but would prepare an acre 
or so and seed that right away, then 
keep on preparing and seeding at 
every chance until March 15th. 


How to Coax Him to Swing the 
Scythe. 


My good woman, if you will have 
this work done well you will see a 
pretty sight. The oat field will soon 
look green. The growth will be rapid 
and soon it will be in the ‘‘dough’”’ 
stage. A few inches of the plant 
from the ground up will be turning 
brown. Now, you watch this, and as 
soon as this is the condition, you have 
the old man to drop all other work 
and get out the mower because the 
oat crop is now ready to be made in- 
to the very best hay you ean get. If 
the weather is advantageous, I would 
mow one day and put in the barn the 
next day. Do not let the sun burn 
the life out of the hay. 

Your old man is a one-horse farm- 
er, is he? -Ain’t got no mowing ma- 
chine to cut oats with. Don’t you 
take no excuse. If he is a one-horse 
man, more is the reason why he 
should sow the oats and make hay. 
He will cut and cure the crop, too, if 
you tell him there is no dinner for 
him until he swings the scythe half a 
day to get up an appetite. 

Yes, madam, there may be a grain 
of foolishness in the above. But let 
me tell you a “parable’’: if you will 
pick out the hard sense in this letter 
and put it to work there will be more 
money on your farm after May Ist 
than there will be if you pay no atten- 
tion to the old man and the oat seed- 
ing. 





Now a Word on Cotton. 


What are we to do about the cotton 
crop for 1907? Shall we put this 
first or shall we make an estimate of 
what will be needed in the way of 
food and feed crops, plant of these 
a bit more than we think we need, 
and then put in a little less cotton 
than we can work and gather, or shall 
it be cotton first, last and all the 
time? 

The sooner we get full attendanee 
to the township club meetings to dis- 
cuss the question of ‘Show much cot- 
ton to plant,’’ the better it will be for 
the community. Every man in every 
township should be at the next meet- 
ing of the club. Then talk of general 
conditions in a business way and de- 
cide the acreage for the 1907 crop. 
It will be too late to do this after the 
crop is planted. 


Look Your Old Man in the Kye and 
Ask Him— 


What about the Cotton Associa- 
tion? Has this great movement been 
helpful to the country generally? If 
it has, what part in it has your old 
man played? 

Madam, look your old man right 
in the eye and ask him what he has 
ever done to try to keep the price of 
cotten above the cost of production. 
Maybe he will help if we can get him 
to think about the matter. 

Give my love to grandma. 

CHARLES COTTON MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Old things are passing away. The 
osage hedges, once the pride of West- 
ern farmers, are being cut down, up- 
rooted and ragged out. They not 
only exhausted the fertility of the soil 
for some distance on either side, but 
afforded a breeding place for chinch 
bugs and other noxious insects. The 
modern wire fence is rapidly taking 
their place. 





SOUVENIR POST CARDS. 


We are headquarters for Souvenir 
Post Card—all kinds. Sample dozen 
with price-list, 10c. 

WOODARD BROs., 
HICKORY, VA. 











SS 
Ses = 


A COMPOST DRILL 


that will thuroughlyv pulverize and evenly 
distribute from o e hundred pounds to ten 
tons per acre. Made intwo sizes by LIND- 
SEY & SONS, Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with no 
water init. It pays for itself 
in 16 weeks. Men and women 
can make good profits where 
we have no agent. We wilil 
send a Perfection Churn at 
agent's price to introduce it. 
Write today for catalogue and 
prices. Perfection Churn 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


Well Drilis 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
TIFFIN, CHIG 























—did 











They let you take the risk. 





Jou 


farm and garden tools. 


with good honest workmanship. 


No. 17 Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow: 
handiest implements ever made for gardening. 


carbon steel to keep keen edge. 
plants without injury. One man 
Planet Jr 12-tcoth Harrow, 


Sharpened 


Ever buy a hatchet that would sharpena pencil? If 
you did, it was a Keen Kutter, for every Keen Kutter 
edged tool is sharpened at the shop. On the other hand 
you ever buy a hatchet that you had to grind 
% before, using, and in grinding find a flaw or soft spot? 
That is the reason that most manufacturers do not give youa hand sharpened tool. 


KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TCOLS 


are offered you with every risk of quality or temper removed. 

perfect—temper and quality are tested and every tool is stamped with the name and 

trade mark for identification and guarantee. 

buy the best toolofany kind. Just ask fora Keen Kutterif you want a Saw, Chisel, 

Bit, Drill, Gimlet, Awl, Plane, Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Drawing-knife, Pocket-knife, 

Screw-driver, File,Glass-cutter, Ice-pick, or any tool for bench, home, garden or farm. 
Sold for 37 years under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ Trade Mark Registered. 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Si. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


Tools 


Edges are keen and 


You don’t need to be a tool expert to 


Tool Booklet on request. 


are guaranteed 


—the best-working, easiest-running, longest-lasting, most reliable 
4 r d Is. Designed by a practical farmer. 
quickly right, without injury to plants 


L Do the work 
Made of the very best materials, 


One of the 
All cultivating parts are of high- 


Specially designed to work extremely close to 
easily does the work of three to six 
Cultivator and Pulverizer is a splendid tool, 


for berry-growers and market gardeners —invaluable wherever fine, close work is 


needed. ‘The twelve chisel-sha 
possible condition. 
into easy and better work for one. 


i ped teeth and the pulverizer leave ground in the finest 
Saves many times its cost, and turns hard work for three men 


o 


A Planet Jr farm and garden tool for every need—Hill- and Drill-Seeders, 
heel Hoes, Horse Hoes, One- and Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, Har- 


teresting new models. 





rows and Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators—45 kinds in all. 
Even if you have a Planet Jr write now for our new 1907 Catalogue, 
showing photographs of successful gardening at all stages, also the in- 
S.L. Allen & Co. 
Box 116x . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





JS 
PeWERFSL, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL 
J TELEPHONES. 
Write for free book explaining 
cost and to organize, build and operate tele- 


phone systems among your neighbors. Cadiz 
Electric Co., 43 C. C. C. Bldg., Cadiz, O. 


THE CAROLINA 
COOK STOVE 

















Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction | 


in Every Particular. 

These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy Ovens and all Modern Improvements. 
Made only of the very best materials. 

To thoroughly introduce these stoves in 
communities where we have no agents, we 
will sell direct to consumers at special prices. 
If your merchant does not handle these 
stoves, write us for special prices, delivered 
at your railroad station. 

Do not buy a stove without getting our 
prices. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., 
(Successors to G. T. Glascock & Sons) 
Greensboro, N.C. 











Raleigh Marble Works 


RALEIGH, N. C. 









Monuments & Iron Fences, 


Catalogue on Request. 





FREIGHT 


WE PAY THE 





Monuments 
and Headstones! 


Write today for free 
Illustrated 


CATALOG! 


All work delivered. 


H. A. Tucker & Bros. 


Wilmington Granite & 
Marble Works, 


WILMINGTON, N. CG. 


CANNING OUTFIT. 


We make and selit them for cook stove, fur- 
nance or portale, of all sizes ard prices, for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING 

The best outfit and bi OK of iustruction. 
You wili be spe: lally pleased with the ease 
with which you can do the work and tne 
splendid quality of the goods you can put 
up. Write for catalog and valuable mfor- 
mation. 


The Raney Canner Co., 








Chapel Hill, N. C 
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New York 


New York, Jan. 12.—Flour steady; 
Minnesota patents, $4@4.30; do 
bakers, $3.60@3.75; winter patents, 
$3.60@3.75; straights, $5.50@5.60. 

Buckwheat dull, at $1.25. 

Corn meal steady; fine $1.15@ 
1.20; coarse, $1.68@1.10; kiln dried, 
$2.65 @ 2.75. 


Provisions, 


Rye nominal; No. 2 Western, 
69 4c. 

Barley nominal; feeding, 49c.; 
malting, 49c. 


Wheat, spot firm, No. 2, 79%\c.. 
May 82%c.; July, 82 %c. 

Corn, steady; No. 2, 53c.; January, 
52%c.; May 50%c.; July, 50 %e. 

Oats steady; mixed, 39 tec. 

Beef firm; family, $14.50@15.00; 
packet, $11@11.50; mess, $9 @9.50; 
beef hams, $23.50 @ 25.00. 

Cut meats steady; pickled bellies, 
10% @12%c.; pickled hams, 11% 
@ 12¢e. 

Lard steady; Western prime, 9.40 
@9.50c.; refined, steady, continent, 
9.80¢c.; eompound, 84% @8 ke. 

Pork steady; family, 18.50@ 
19.00; short clear, 17.25@19.00; 
mess, 17.50@18.00. 

Tallow steady; city, 6%; 
6% @6 5. 

Rosin firm; 
good, 4.30. 

Turpentine firm, 72@72%. 

Molasses, steady; Orleans, 
30Ib38; good to choice, 37@48. 

Coffee market steady; No. 7 in- 
voice, 67%; Santos, No. 4, 6%; mild, 
quiet; cordova, 9@12%. 

Sugar, raw, quiet; fair refining, 
8; centrifugal, 96-test, 344; molasses 
sugar, 2@2%; refined, steady; con- 
fectioner’s A, 4.60; mold, A, 5.15; 
cut loaf, 5.50; crushed, 5.50; pow- 
dered, 4.90; granulated, 4.80; cubes, 
5.05. 

Butter, weak; renovated, ¢eommon 
to extra, 17144 @21; creamery, 21@ 
29; Western factory, 18@ 21. 

Cheese, quiet; State full cream- 
ery, 11@11%; large, 10% @13%; 
skims, 9@10%. 

Eggs, steady; nearby selected 
white, 32@34; do choice, 30; mixed, 
extra, 30; Western, firsts, 27@27%; 
seconds, 25 @ 26. 

Peanuts, quiet; 
ed, 64%@6%. 

Cabbage, firm, 2.50@4.50 per 100 
pounds; white Danish seed, per ton, 
14.00 @16.00; do red, 20.00@30.00. 


country, 


strained, common to 


fancy, hand-pick- 


Raleigh Cotton. 














RALEIGH Jan. 14, 1907. 
Cotton, good _____-.. a a to 1144 
Ting 8 and Stains-_-... .8 to9% 
Cottonseed 30 
Baltimore Provisions. 

a BALTIMORE Mpbp., Jan. 14, 1907, 
Flour-—-Winter patent ---..---_- $3 70 @$8 85 

sa Spring patents___-_.---. 42 @4 60 
Wheat 20 cee eee 
Corn --Southern white__.---___. 46 @ 47% 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _--.-.-..-.-. 89%@ 40 
Rye—No. 2 76 @ 77 
Butter—Fancy imitation -..... 2% @ 
Butter—Fancy creamery..._.... 33 @ 384 
Butter—Store packed --....-... iy @ 21 
































Eggs—F'esh 22% 
Cheese 14%@ 14% 
Sugar—Fine granulated___..... 5 00 
Sugar—Coarse granulated_.... 5 00 
Wilmington Produce. 
WILMINGTON, Jan. 14, 1907. 
Peanuts—Piime N, C..-.-._---- $1 10 
te Extra prime N.C. bu 1 15 
bs WOHGY.:. .clsccmesscos 115 @ 120 
Prime Virgini, bu-- 95 
sig Extra pr'me Va., bu 1 00 
“ PERCY Visccmencune 110 @ 1D 
ss *panish, --- 120 @123 
Corn—W hite, bu -_.._ 68 @ 70 
N.C. Bacon hams .......<..<..-- 17 @ 18 
v4 ” sides ..... aes Le @ i 
is « shoulders -_.._--.. 12 @ 13 
Pork 8 @ 9 
Eggs—Per dozen -.-.-...------. = 7, dull. 
Ch ckens—Grown.-. 30 @ 35 
Chickens—Smali -_. 165 @ BB 
Turkeys—-*Live_-____- 146 @ 17 
Beeswax SB @ 2 
Tal ow 440 5 
Sweet potatoes, bu__...___..... 
Beef cattle, lb —....__ 4 
Tar, bb: 280 Ibs... 
Lo | 
Hides—Dry salted 15 


Hides—Green 








Richmond Tobacco. 





RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 14, 1907. 


The quotations are as follows: 


DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
































ci) — $ 4 00 to $ 6 00 
Shert leaf 6 00to 8 00 
BPCGINM ICRl go ic ccciecscncnce 80 to 900 
Long leaf 9 00to 10 00 
Wrappers and selections.___.__ 10 00 to 14 00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs $400 @ $600 
ne 600 @ 8 40 
Medium leaf. 800@ 900 
Long leaf. 900 @ 10 00 
Selections 10 00 @ 14 00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs—Com mon to good ___-_-_- $ 4 00 to$ 5 00 
Lugs—Good to prime .,__________ 5 00to 6 00 
Short leaf 70*to 8 00 
Snort leaf. 70@ 800 
Long leaf 800 @ 900 
Wrappers 10 00 @ 80 00 








Richmond Produce Market, 14th. 


POULTRY—LIVE. 





Chiekens, small, per Ib. ...-----_ 14 
Co 2 as 10 
Ducks. per 1b. ll 
Turkeys Jarge, per lb. 12 






Geese, per piece______ 75 
Guineas, per piece .... .....---.- 20 


POULTRY—DRESSED, UNDRAWN. 


Turkeys, bens, choice ____._____ 18 
Turkeys, gobbiers, fair to good, 12 








Chickens, large, per Ib. __- ; 11 
Chickens, small, per 1b... = 13 
Hens, per lb. 11 
CHORE, OOP TDs a cecvacnmamcscuenceo 10 


@ 15 
@ 11 
@ 12 
(a 13 
@ 80 
(«a 25 
(a 15 
@ 14 
(a 12 
@ 14 
fa 12 
@ 13 


Drawn poultry sells from 1',@2¢c. per pound 


more than undrawn. 





BUTTER. 

Cheice family packed, per Ib.__ 16 
Choice dairy packed______-.-._. 16 
Choice store packed ~__.-._. 15 
eae 12 

EGGS, 

Crates, nearby, fresh laid ........ 20 
Crates, from other sections_-... i9 
Guinea ---- 12 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples—Extra, fancy, bbl _---- 
(Re 3 eee 
Cuoice, per bbl 
Poor to fair, per bbl.--_. 
Bl, ckeye Peas—ver bus. . 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white___-_ 
Common io choice, per bus... 1 25 












TR WE  coenucnse semen 1 20 
Colored, per bus. ........-...-- 1 20 
Potatoes—W hi e, No. 1, per bus. 55 
White, No 2, per bushel_____. 40 
Cabbages—Per 100 heads___._.. 4 00 
Celery —Faucy, per bunch-._.__ 60 
Choice, per banch--........... 40 
Onions—Choiee, per bus _---_-- 40 





Petersburg Peanuts. 


Petersburg, Va., Jan. 14, 





Banish: HO? DU .cncesessesacades 1 30 

Virginias, fancy --..-..----..--- 444 
iD machine picked._... 4 
ss shelling stock ...... 3 


Undrawn preferred. 


@ 18 


























out 






Saves time, fuel and labor. 
stove or furnace. 
under trees. 
circular and price-list. 


The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Address 


The Wilson Camner Company, 


COCHRAN, GA. 


Needs neither cook 
Can be used within doors or 
A postal card will bring you 









Cotton Planters Feed Your 
Piants and Make them Flourish 










Nitrate oF Sopa is the sure way 
> to cultivate healthy, heavy bearing 
; plants, Cotton planters have 
made tests for us in various lo- 
calities with satisfactory results. 
We want more tests made on 
COTTON and will send 


Absolutely Free 


to the first 300 planters who apply, enough Nitrate of Soda to let 
them try it. Write at onee as this offer if necessarily limited. 
To the twenty-five planters sending the best results from these 
trials, we offer as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ book, ‘‘Fertilizers,”’ 
a most valuable work for every planter, containing 327 pages 
handsomely bound. ‘Food for Plants,” a book no planter should 
be without, sent free upon request as long as the edition lasts, if 
paper is mentioned in which this advertisement is seen. 
WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director. John Street and 71 Nassau, New York 


POST CARD REPLIES WILL RECEIVE EARLY CONSIDERATION. 


Ae ase aa meat 


The yield of your corn, cotton, tobacco and all crops grown in 
rows depends upon the thoroughness of the cultivation you 
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give them. The new Johnston Book describes just the cul- 
vator—the crystaliz- 
ed result of fifty-six “ag ti t }7? 
ively to building high- On inen a 
class machinery for the farmer. CULTIVATOR 
why it willhelp you to get bigger . 
and better crops. The . of the 
soil to or from the plants, at the 
same time it thoroughly pulverizes 
© plants, deep between the rows. Culti- 
5 : vator is always under perfect con- 
ren E “EN handle pad oes thorough vem, 
: ” aves labor, easy on man and & 
‘THE. TRUST 
: oi urable machine 
; ago that’s not out of repair when the 
cious. Asplendid stalk-cutter attachment adds value 
and usefulness to the machine. The Johnston Book 


tivator you need—The Johnston Continental Disk Culti- 
years devoted exclus- 
We want you to know how and 
cultivator can be regulated to throw 7 . H 
the whole row—cultivates shallow near 
trol of the operator, is easy to 
team. The all-steel construction § 
weeds are growing fast and time is pre- 
describes our fuilline. It’s frees write today. 


4 The JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO.,Box 7, Batavia,N.Y. 











Mathushek Piano 


The piano which has been Known for so many 
years to the Southern poste and which has gained 
such a reputation in all the Southern States for its 
great durability,evenness of scale, purity and reson- 
ance of tone. 


In purchasing a piano, care should be taken in its 
selection. If it has * Mathushek New Haven” Cas} 
on the Iron Plate you may rest assured that you aro 
getting an instrument of the highest grade and one 
you can enjoy for years to come. 


Our Easy Payment Plan Places the ‘* Mathu- 
shek’’? Within the Reach of All. 
Liberal allowance made for old instruments In ex- 


change. Catalogue and circulars with full informa- 
tion sent upon request. 








Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 























Wachovia 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 
PAYS FOUR PER CENT INTEREST 


ON SAVINGS FUND ACCOUNTS. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 
DEPOSITS, $4,273,283.50. 9 


Loan & Trust Co. 















ASSETS, $5,151,907.79. 


CALL OR WRITE TO US.’ - 











When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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The Sword of Robert Lee. 
Forth from its scabbard, pure and 
bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 
Far in the front of the deadly fight, 
High o’er the brave in the cause of 
Right, 
stainless 
light, 
Led us to victory. 


Its sheen, like a beacon 


Forth from its scabbard, high in the 
air 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 
And they who saw it gleaming there 


And knew who. bore it, Knelt to 
swear 
That where that sword led they 


would dare 
To follow—and to die. 


Out of its scabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from strain as free, 





Nor purer sword led braver band, 
Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 
Nor brighter land had a cause so 
grand, 
Nor cause a chief like Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard! 
prayed 
That sword might victor be; 
And when our triumph was delayed, 
And many a heart grew sore afraid, 
We still hoped on while gleamed the 
blade 
Of noble Robert Lee. 


How we 


Forth from its scabbard all in vain, 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
’Tis shrouded now in its sheath 
again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 


—Father Abram Ryan. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. ] 


A Warnin’ to Boys and Men-folks in 
General. 


More Home-made Philosophy for Home Consumption 





Addressed This 


. Time to the Sterner Sex. 


In The Progressive Farmer Christ- 
mas week, I give some pinters to the 
Wimmen. Now I want to tell the 
members of the t’other sex a thing or 
two. 

First thing, don’t you go daffy over 
a perambulatin’ figure just because 
hit’s of the kaliker-wearin’ sex: if 
you ’uster get hooked up for life with 
one o’ them figures you mought find 


out that hit demands to wear the 
britches, tote the pocket-book, and 
keep a rulin’ cane handy just like 


the other sex does. 

Don't pick out your wife while 
you’re a-eatin’ of the picnic dinner, 
but pick her out the day before while 


that dinner is bein’ baked and 
stewed; some gals make a mighty 


big spread of a dinner when hit was 
their mammies that had sweated over 
it. 

Don’t make love to a gal at the 
pianner while her ma’s at the wash- 
tub or a-scrubbin’ of the kitchen 
floor. 

Don’t fall in love with a gal that 
dikes herself all out in silks and 
gew-jaws when you're a-callin’ on 
her, when, maybe, her ma and little 
sisters have to stay hid out ’cause 
they hain’t got nuthin’ presentable 
to wear. They say, ‘‘Beauty’s only 
skin deep,’’ but lots of hit’s only 
clothes-deep—the top clothes at that. 
Anyway, 
fashion-plate or a lay dummy figure 
unless you expect to keep hit in a 
show-case. But, don’t hike out now 
after a slouchy scare-crow either; 
hit’s the happy medium sort you 
want. 

Don’t undertake to board a gal for 
life, thinkin’ you’ll save provision 
bills because you see her a-eatin’ so 
daintified, like a sparrer. Them kind 
o’ gals won’t be any satisfaction to 
their husbands, nor decently healthy 
mothers to their children. Gals, as 
a rule, are pretiy smart eaters, but 


some of ’em ain’t got sense enough 
not to be ashamed of hit, or not to 
be ashamed of being healthy. 


Don’t choose as the future mother 
o’ your children a gal that’ll nuss a 
woolly lap-dog all day, and then turn 
up her nose in disgust at her ma’s 


latest baby. 


you’d better not marry a} 





Don’t marry a gal that thinks she’s 
interestin’ when she’s lollin’ about on 
sofies, a-tryin’ to look pale, and a- 
smellin’ like a drug-shop. Nor don’t 
marry one that affects the latest lisp 
in talkin’ or the latest style o’ curva. 
ture of the spine in walkin’, or can’t 
talk any more sense than a parrot. 

Don’t you be fooled into thinkin’ a 
gal’s good and tender-hearted ’cause 
prominent in public entertainments 
that they get up for the poor; some 
gals do a heap o’ that just to show 
off. Watch your gal and see how she 
treats her home-folks,her poor neigh- 
bors, or little children and very old 
people she’s with every day. And 
when you hear a gal tryin’ to make 
excuses for her ma and pa, or her 
gran’ma and gran’pa ’cause they’re 
so ‘‘old-fashioned,’”’ just set her down 
as no good herself in an old-fashion-- 
ed nor a new-fashioned way, nuther. 

Don’t judge a gal’s house-wifery 
by the piece o’ Mexican drawn-work 
you see her a-bendin’ over. Ten to 
one, if you could see the foot of her 
stockin’ you’d think that that was 
Mexican drawn-work, too; hit ain't 
though; hit’s plain holes due to gal 
laziness. 

If you expect your wife to do your 
cookin’ don’t judge your sweetheart’s 
talent in that line by the fancy cake 
she tells you she baked, but by the 
plain bread, corn-dodgers, soups, 
roasts and such like substantial ev- 
ery cookin’ that you’ll want three 
times a day. Even if you feel able 
to keep a hired cook in your kitchen, 
remember that the best of hired cooks 
turn slack if they hain’t got a mis- 
tress that knows a practical thing or 
two about cookin’, herself. 

But, good Lord—if I wuster write 
out all the precautions a man ough- 
ter take before he marries and set- 
tles down, any man that read ’em 
woulnd’nt settle down at all, but just 
hike out and keep a-runnin’ every 
time a piece o’ kaliker hove in sight. 
Between you and me, maybe this 
thing they call love that makes folks 
sorter looney is a mighty good thing 
after all (if we want to keep this old 
world a-goin’), especially because 
hit’s blind. 

M. M. STRATNER. 





Mr. Priddy is Not Dead. 


The Danbury, Stokes Co., N. C., 
Reporter in its issue of December 
13th, announced the death of Mr. 
George W. Priddy, of Rural Hall, 
Route 2. The next issue of the pa- 
per contained the following unique 
letter, which indicates that there was 
some mistake: 

“Rural Hall, Route 2, Dec. 17th. 
“Editor Danbury Reporter: 

“T noticed in your last issue the 
death of George Priddy, of Rural 
Hall, which is a mistake. 


I am as 
well as common. I don’t see where 
such reports. start from. About 


twelve months ago news reached me 
that I was dead. There must be some 
one somewhere who would be glad 
to know of my death. I wish the 
Reporter would publish their author; 
and as for living, I am in the best of 
health I have been for five years, not 
boasting, and I don’t have to take the 
thin edge of fat-back strips and old 
sorry flour at a big price to live upon 
since I left the mountains; so I will! 
stop. 

‘Wishing the Reporter much suc- 
cess. GEO. W. PRIDDY.” 





The Duty of Mothers. 


A mother and a wife should not 
forget that she owes some duty to 
herself. In the stress of family life, 
in the cares of bringing up children, 
many women do forget this. They 
fancy that they might shield the 
poor, hard-working, bread-earning 
husbands from all the troubles and 
annoyances of the home. For him 
there should be slippers at the fire 
and a cushion on the chair. 

And the children? Of course, 
they must be clothed just as well as 
the neighbors’ youngsters, even 
though the mother goes without a 
new winter coat. And the daughter 
must go to as many dances in the 
week as she likes, else where will be 
her place in the young society? And 
so the mother stays at home to wash 
the dishes and mend the stockings. 
It is all very fine for the husbands 
and the children; and the mother, 
bless her! enjoys it. But isn’t she a 
little unfair to herself, and isn’t it 
her own fault? She takes it for 
granted that she should sacrifice her- 
self, and the others take it for grant- 
ed, too. 

But everybody has some right to 
a certain amount of living for his 
own ends. Everybody has a right to 
a slice of his own life to spend as he 
or she chooses. And the mother 
should take it. Not only she herself, 
but the whole family, would be bet- 
tered if they were not allowed for- 
ever and eternally to lean on the 
mother. It is not because they are 
close-hearted that they do it; it is 
because they do not think, and in the 
mother’s love she does not think, 
either, but cheerfully gives herself, 
when it would be better to require a 
little of the others.—November Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 





For the first time since the Civil 
War the veterans of the Confederate 
army in the Senate outnumber the 
veterans in the Union army. The 
Confederate veterans are Pettus, 
Morgan, Berry, Mallory, Taliaferro, 
Bacon, Blackburn, McCreary, McEn- 


ery, Money, McLaurin, Daniel, and 
Martin. Union veterans—Burrows, 
Alger, Nelson, Warner, Foraker, 


Proctor, Scott, Spooner, and Warren. 





ON INCUBATORS fiery 


In this space we can say little concerning our new 


Automatic Buckeyelncubator 


An All Metal, Firo Proof, Continuous Hatcher 
Regulation so per- H 
fectit is operated Without a Thermometer 
Temperature exactly right without adjusting Regulator. 
Can’t be overheated. Guaranteed 5 y raee Free cat 
alogue gives installment plan and full details. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 15, Springfield, 





Keep your hens ina lay- 
ing condition all winter—feed Lee’s 
Egg Maker. eer e eae tee ben 67) 
is made from the food she eats—if 
she don’t get the materials that 
make eggs she can’t lay. 


Egg Maker 


is composed mostly of granulated 
blood (deodorized)—a concentrated 
protein, the main ingredient neces- 
sary for a large egg yield. It does 
not contain a particle of sand, grit 
or cheap filler but every ounce of it 
is egg food. Egg Maker has been 
fed by successful poultry rais- 
ers for years—that’s one reason 
“why you should try it—the 
main reason is it pays. 
Price, 25c.,, 0c. and 
2.00 according to size 
of package. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct. 





Just now you need 
Germozone to cure Colds, * 
Roup, Frosted Combs and all ail- 
ments peculiar to this time of year. 


Germozone 


twice a week in the artaking. water 
revents sickness, cures Canker, 
welled Head and prevents Chol- 
era. AS0c. package will keep your 
chickens well. Sold by dealers or 
sent direct. 





This is the no bother kind of lice 
killer—no greasing, dusting or hand- 
ling of fowls. Simply spray 


Lice Killer 


n the roosts, nests—the lice die 
Sold everywhere or sent 
direct. Price per can35c¢ 7 
60c. and $1 Write 
for poultry books and 
**Mandy Lee” catalog. 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 
Omaha, 














MULTUM OVUM 





The Great Egg Producer and Con- 
dition Powder. Send for Catalogue. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Southern Poultry Supply Co., 


910 E. St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


INCUBATORS, BROODERS, POULTRY 
SUPPLIES AND APPLIANCES. 





Poultryman. 





p Peeee for the 








Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATUR 
Or WOODEN HEN 





‘ Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 

; Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 
Send for free } ciced first-class hatchers made, 
Catalogue. £0. H. STAHL, Quincy, il. 





The Reliable’s 25th Birthday 
This 1s our Silver Jubilee year. ee 
For 25 years Keliable Incuba-] 5 

tors have represented the lates 
and best in incubator building. 
They have stood the test ofp 
practicat use all this time and&@ 
are farther in the lead than 














ever. Send for free catalog. enA ona 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder® Money-Back § 
Co., BoxB-425, Quincy, Ili, Guarantee, 











i ? to th 5 
Fruit Trees and Plants piohcce quality, 


guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent’s 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Box 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


The work of another year has be- 
gun and thoughtful housekeepers are 
busy, making plans for the coming 
months, for the comfort and happi- 
ness of their dear ones. Among the 
first things to decide is, What shall 
we subscribe to that the best of read- 
ing may come into our homes? Of 
splendid weeklies and monihlies, as 
of books, “there is no end.” So it is 
hard to make a decision. 


I. 


If you are an artist with the needle 
and wish to keep up with the laiest 
and best in fancy work, by all means 
take Modern Priscilla and Sara Had- 
ley’s Lace-Maker. The first is pub- 
lished in Boston, the latter in New 
York. For the housekeeper, I am 
partial to the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Table Talk and Good House- 
keeping; for the flower-lover, Vick’s 
Monthly and the Floral World; for 
young people, the Junior Naturalist; 
for girls and boys, Star Monthly and 
Young People’s Weekly. Then last, 
but by no means least, for the head 
ef the household, send for the Cen- 
tury, Seribners, Review of Reviews, 
and Collier’s Weekly, along with his 
favorite agricultural papers. These 
are merely suggestions; of course 
there are very many other publica- 
tions just as good and, possibly bet- 
ter. They may be had of publishing 
agencies at reduced rates. 


II. 


Catalogues from florists and seeds- 
men are coming in, and how lovely 


they are, making one covetous of 
much money that all the _ pretty 
things may be possessed. Sow to- 


mato seed now in boxes for the sunny 
window or the hot-house. The Mi- 
kado and Dwarf Tree are fine early 
varieties; smooth and of good qual- 


ity. They are interesting to grow, as 
the foliage is different from other 
kinds. Every home garden should 


have an asparagus bed; once set ib 
plants, it requires less work for the 
return made than most other vegeta- 


bles. Then when summer comes 
with its roses, nothing else is so 


graceful with them in the vase 
sprays of feathery asparagus. 

Have a rhubarb bed by all means, 
and try celery too. The woman who 
loves her garden (and who does not?) 
can have crisp, delicious celery for 
her salads without much effort. Sweet. 
peas should be sown now for best re- 
sults; they do best before hot 
weather. 


as 


Hil. 


A correspondent asks: ‘‘Will hya- 
cinth bulbs that have been forced one 
winter, then set in the ground for 
the summer, do for forcing again?’’ 
No; they will bloom well where they 
are, but will not be satisfactory 
again in jars. Buy new bulbs. 

Other inquiries must remain for 
next week; no more space to-day. 

Now, dear Social Chat friends, if 

this page is to keep pace with the 
rest of the paper, you must all help. 
Write often, on just any subject you 
may choose. 
Do not omit 
Reade’s article in this 
Making the Farm Home 
Beautiful. It should have a special 
interest for every member of our 
Social Chat Circle. 


Just one other thing. 
to read Mrs. 
issue on 


AUNT MARY. 








“Mountain Hoojer,’’ Take Notice! 


Dear Aunt Mary: My sympathy 
for the girls has been newly awak- 
ened by ‘‘Mountain Hoojer’s’’ letter 
this week. It certainly is a mystery 
to me why the men and boys never 
feel ashamed of berating the girls 
so. I never have seen a boy yet who 
was pleased unless he had one of 
those most awful, terrible beings, a 
girl, somewhere that he could call 
his sweetheart. 

I notice ‘‘“Mountain Hoojer’’ speaks 
of those who parade the street dress- 
ed_in a low-neck and _ short-sleeve 
dress. I would kindly like to ask 
him a question: Now take, for in- 
stance, a crowd of girls: some are 
like the ones that parade the street, 
others are quiet, modest and don’t 
try to speak the loudest. 

Now take the boys: which one of 
those girls are they going to talk to 
most? 

Why, the very ones that can make 
the biggest racket! The quiet girl 
is pushed aside and called ‘‘too slow.” 

Cousin “Mountain Hoojer,’’ I think 
the boys and men are somewhat re- 


sponsible for the style of girls. The 
girls naturally like attention, and 


when they see the ones who get 
most, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, they will try to imitate the 
most popular girl. 
Just open your eyes and notice 
which is the most popular girl. 
ALAS. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Some Men Who Ought to be Sent to 
the Roads. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I know farmers 
who go to town six days in the week 
and leave little boys at home to do 


the work. Unfortunately their name 
is legion. They are in almost every 
neighborhood. Their places look 


like widows’ houses and their wives 
have to pick up wood along branches 
and glean the fence to get fire wood 
to cook their meals of Western pork 
and such vegetables as they can raise 
themselves. They have no house for 
the fowls, which sleep in trees and 
under the leaky shelters on the wag- 
ons and buggies. The wife had some 
chickens which she had raised, but 
the gate was all to pieces and the 


sow got in and ate them up. The 
fruit trees are never trimmed. They 
have run away to wood till they 
bring no fruit, but knotty, wormy 


things unfit to eat. These men have 
no time to do anything at home; 
their interest seems to be centered in 
town. They are deeply interested in 
the war in the Far East, and will 
go to the postoffice and wait for 
hours to get the news and if per- 
chance they happen to stay at home 
one day, they will stop at the end 
of a row and talk politics with who- 
ever may chance to come along, till 


the signal for dinner is given and 
then wait for their little boys, or 
even girls, to come and take their 


horses to the lot and feed them the 
best they may. The stable is a mis- 
erable pen, unfit for any animal to 
stay in, and is only cleaned when 
manure is obliged to be had. Tell 
these men of the duties they owe to 
their families, and it is to them a 
fable. Tell them of the great possi- 
bilities that lay before them, and it 
is an irridiscent dream; is it any 
wonder that hard times are present 
with such? Would it not be in any 
business followed in the same way? 





Is it any wonder that the occupation 
under such management has fallen 
into bad repute? In the interest of 
humanity, such men should be sen- 
tenced to-the roads or some other 
penal servitude, that they may have 
opportunity to reflect on their ways 
and think of the good women they 
are murdering. Some brother may 
get mad at this, but I have heard as 
long as men get mad at being told 
of their faults, there is a chance for 
their reformation. They tell us this 
is a free country, and they have a 
right to do as they please, but free- 
dom does not mean license to do 
wrong; and their conduct is unpar- 
donable. 

M. 8... Jd. 

Halifax Co., Va. 





Don’t Expect Too Much of Your 


Idolized Lover. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to shake 
hands with Jack Klinard and say 
to him that he knows very well what 
a good wife should be. To the cous- 
ins of the gentler sex, I would say, 
do not expect too much of married 
life. ‘‘There’s not a_ rose,” ete. 
Don’t expect to rule your husband or 
tie him to your apron. strings. 
Though a man marry ‘he’s a man 
for a’ that,’’ and doesn’t want to give 
up all his liberties. Don’t be foolish 
over your husband or pet or humor 
him too much. Neither pay too much 
attention to him nor too little. 

Now I do not expect otherwise 
than to be misunderstood and cen- 
sured because of the foregoing re- 
marks, but believe every word is 
written in kindness. My heart goes 
out in sympathy to the young man 
or woman who plights his or her 
troth to an idol which all too soon 
will be shattered. Again I say, 
don’t expect too much of married 
life as a means to happiness. 

REUBEN. 

Durham Co., N. C. 





Favors a Farm With the School— 
Does the Shepherd Dog Reason? 


Dear Aunt Mary: You and the 
women of the South we men must 
now look to for our future,—as our 
men have well-nigh crossed their 
hands and given up. 
work is never done will lead us yet to 
victory. I will never despair as long 
as our women show their determina- 
tion never to surrender. We will all 
admit that true education is what 
the South now needs. The grave 
question is, what is true education? 
Years gone by, when I was a very 
young man, on one occasion I was 
with a set of much older men than 
myself and education was the sub- 
ject of these old men, and the last 
one who had his say only remarked 
that to his mind true education was 
that by which any one could make 
an honest living,—which made a 
lasting impression on me. 

The present system, to my mind, 
is only disqualifying the most of 
our young people for any work that 
is so essential to our progress as a 
nation. Just suppose we had with 
each school house a few acres of 
land and this worked by the boys 
profitably for the school, so many 
hours each day and the girls to be 





Woman whose’ 








instructed at the same time in house- 
hold affairs. The girls could be de- 
tailed each day to get the dinner for 
the school. In this way each set 
would learn something by which 
they could make an honest living. 
What do you think of this. plan, 
Aunt Mary? 

Education of man is one thing, of 
beasts another. I am an admirer of 
valuable dogs, particularly the Shep- 
herd species. Often I think they can 
reason. Instances to convince me of 
this have occurred too often to men- 
tion. As I write, I have in mind a 
Shepherd that attends family pray- 
ers, and when Amen is announced he 
never fails to go to the door, as he 
knows we will retire for the night. 

W.. Ws. Eas 

Powhatan Co., Va. 








DOUBLE 
7 ‘cuick. WASHING 
Halfthe time, hal {the work. 
100 Pieces an Hour 
\ with the 
**Busy Bee’’ Washer 
A—~ The machine with a 
record. Norubbing. No 
dirtleft. AGENTS WANTED. 
Basy Bee Washer Co. , Box 128, Erie, Pae 













Exclusive territory. 


The “Buckeye” 
Beats Them All 


Here Is A Buggy Proposition That 
Will Interest You. 





The Buckeye Clipper, the 1907 model of the 
Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co., Cincinnati, O., 
is going to be the leader in public favor this 
year. In points of merit, the Buckeye even 
beats the ‘*$50 King’’—the crackerjack vehi- 
cle this manufacturer put out in 1905 and 
1906. The fine catalog which illustrates and 
describes this beautiful 1907 model —‘‘The 
Buckeye’’—may be had free by dropping the 
manufacturer a postal card. 





No concern selling vehicles to the user has 
as complete a factory or one as well equipped 
for economical results as the manufacturers 
of the Buckeye. Many mail-order houses 
claiming to be manufacturers really have no 
factory. Such concerns can not and do not 
sell at manufacturers’ prices. They buy a 
cheaply constructed buggy from an irrespon- 
sible manufacturer, pay him his protit, add 
their own and offer it for sale as first-class 
goods. Two profits are thus added to the 
original cost, and the buggy itself is but a 
poor makeshift which does not carry with it 
the manufacturer's guarantee. 

The manufacturers of the Buckeye sell 
only what they make. They have their own 
smithshop; their own body shop; their owa 
trimming department; their own paint shop, 
and control their own selling department. So 
the man who sells you a “Buckeye Buggy” 
ean tell you from his own personal knowledge 
what goes into each part of every vehicle. 

Write the manufacturers for their free 
Catalog, which illustrates and describes the 
1907 models of the “Buckeye” line, quotes 
lowest factory prices and explains the most 
liberal guarantee ever offered by a manufac- 
turer. Address The Columbia Mfg. & Supply 

wv., No. 111 Summer St., Cincinnati, O. 





The Manufacturer’s Price. 
Guaranteed for 12 months, built 

for style, Quality and dura- 
bility. We can save you 







$32 30 







ve: $25.00 on the purchase 
ia We a> of o Daney, Runaoutes 
Soa} Surrey. ur comple 
ON, Rey NY, catalog No. 5, is 
d : iS a “als i the —e. St t 
265-271 Decatur Stree 
John Foster Co. *°ATLANTAS GA. 
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JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdictto you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way. pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 


money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 80x34ins, Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 


order. 


Shipping weight, 400 lbs, 


Thousands in use 


and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials, 


WM. G. WILLARD 


Bs 62 WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNOT STREET 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘*What’s Ghe News?’’ 








THE NORTH CAROLINA, LEGISLATURE AND 
THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina is now 
in biennial session, but as yet there have been 
only two noteworthy incidents—the election of a 
Speaker and the hearing of Governor Glenn’s 
For Speaker Hon. E. J. Justice, of 
Guilford, was chosen, the second strongest candi- 
date Mr. W. C. Dowd, while Mr. Walter 
Murphy, popularly supposed to be the favorite 
of the Southern Railway and anti-temperance ele- 
ment, was third in the race. 

At the beginning of the Legislature’s deliber- 
ations Governor R. B. Glenn, departing from a 
custom as old as the Constitution itself, appeared 
in person before the two bodies in joint session 
and read his message—a task hitherto performed 
by the official reading clerks. This innovation 
was lustily opposed in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the formal filing of protests on alleged 
constitutional grounds by a number of minority 
members gave a smart, gingery flavor to the inci- 
dent in passing. 


message. 


being 


The first demonstration to greet any utterance 
of the Governor was the hearty applause which 
followed the declaration, made in his prefatory re- 
marks, that there now seems to be no further 
danger of suits by conspirators on old repudiated 
bonds, since ‘‘the Governors of sister States refuse 
to lend themselves to such fraudulent and mer- 
cenary schemes’’—a sentiment which lost none of 
its agreeableness by reason of the announcement 
in the dispatches of the morning before that Gov- 
ernor Elrod, in his farewell message to the South 
Dakota Legislature, had just urged that body 
to return to North Carolina the $25,500 which 
his State had collected on repudiated paper, basing 
his recommendation upon the high ground that 
South Dakota has no moral right to the money 
thus collected. 

Sd 


EQUALIZING TAXATION. 
In his message Governor Glenn treated a num- 
ber of topics of interest not only to our North 
Carolina subscribers, but equally as much to our 
readers in other States, and to some of these 
topics we will now call attention. 

First to claim the Governor’s 
the subject of equalizing taxation. It is a topic 
as old the General Assembly, and probably 
the most that can be hoped for from any Legis- 
lature is a step or two forward in the direction 
of uniformity. Governor Glenn contended for 
a higher valuation of real and personal property 
on the tax books. The assessed value of all prop- 
erty in the State should, in his judgment, be 
twice as high at present—that is, a billion 
dollars, instead of less than half that sum. His 
argument—and it is a sound one—was that a fair 
valuation and a low tax rate would attract home- 
seekers and capital—while the present high rate 
of taxation frightens capital and the low valua- 
tion causes the State to be regarded as poor. If 
the valuation were doubled and the rate divided, 
every interest would be helped. 

At present forty-five counties out of the ninety- 
seven receive more from the State than they pay 
to it in taxes. The Governor’s vigorous declara- 
tion that and prosperous counties in this 
class did not fairly value their property and were 
perpetrating a wrong on the State and the other 


attention was 


as 


as 


large 





counties , was received with applause—not gen- 
eral, of course, but marked. 

In this connection the Governor suggested that 
the assessors should value realty without the 
knowledge of the owner, that the list-takers should 
get a sworn estimate from the owner, that other 
persons be questioned as to its value, and that 
trom these three sources the Board of Equalization 
would be able to fix a more equitable and uniform 
valuation. But the thing which stands out in the 
Governor’s suggestions more than any other and 
snags attention like a cant-hook, is the state- 
ment that in New Zealand the Government can 
put a 10 per cent bid on any valuation made by the 
tax-payer and take his property. While this is a 
law that ‘‘delivers the goods” in New Zealand, the 
Governor does not advise so drastic a measure for 
North Carolina. The trouble is, that where the 
valuations are too low, they usually prevail 
throughout a county or a section, and in matters 
of this nature whole communities or whole sec- 
tions move forward slowly, it at all. 

a 
RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


The Governor’s contention for reduced passen- 
ger rates on the railroads was received with pro- 
nounced approbation, for the people have been 
looking so long, first to the Corporation Com- 
mission and then to the Legislature, for some re- 
lief from present high rates, that the General As- 
sembly can no longer resist their demand. Gov- 
ernor Glenn recommended that there be only one 
fare, and that this be fixed at 24 cents per mile, 
with a mileage book at two cents per mile, and 
it is likely that this plan will be adopted. Al- 
though Mr. Justice’s scheme for a sliding scale of 
rates in proportion to earnings per mile strikes us 
as being more logical. 

The recommendation that some remedy be de- 
vised for the loss of time that the public suffers 
waiting for delayed trains was also received with 
manifest approval. ‘‘Something,’’ to use the very 
language, ‘‘should be done to remedy the fearful 
loss of time caused by waiting at stations.”’ 

Greater safety of the traveling public is also to 
be considered. It is vain to expect good service 
from men overworked under long hours of strain 
and unable to take needed rest, and the officers of 
roads who upon reasonable notice fail to remedy 
perilous defects in road-bed or equipment should 
be liable to indictment for criminal carelessness. 

& 
MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A recommendation that the Corporation Com- 
mission be given full and complete power over the 
railroads and then be required to use it, was fol- 
lowed by some discussion of the insurance ques- 
tion, in which a recommendation was made that 
foreign companies doing business in the State be 
required to invest in North Carolina securities at 
least 50 per cent of the premiums collected in the 
State. This, too, is a praiseworthy recommenda- 
tion—although President Winston’s appointment 
of a leading representative of the foreign com- 
panies as chairman of the Committee on Insurance 
bodes ill for the proposition in the Upper House. 

In considering the question of a reformatory 
for youthful criminals, Governor Glenn called at- 
tention to the terrible effects of cigarettes, cocaine, 
dope, and drug-store drinks, on the health and 
morals of the young, and earnestly urged the pas- 
sage of stricter laws against these evils. It can- 
not be denied that public sentiment on this point 
is not nearly so strongly aroused as it should be, 
and the Governor did well in laying emphasis here. 

Finally, the lobbyist——his influence is one that 
has been felt for evil from time immemorial. Ex- 
clude all lobbyists from your floors, said Governor 
Glenn. When you need heads of departments or 
institutions send for them; when you have ob- 
tained the information they possess, let them re- 
turn to their duties. And Governor Glenn’s mes- 
sage of an hour and a half contained 
wiser or more timely than this. 


nothing 





ROBERT EDWARD LER. 

For a thousand years the legend of King Ar- 
thur has stirred the noblest impulses of the British 
heart; the princely character of chivalry’s purest 
knight has been the mystic ideal of the aspiring 
youth of England—he, the great King who wore 
the white flower of a blameless life and in his 
character combined the courage of the lion with 
the purity of the maiden. 

But King Arthur of the Table Round is a hero 
of romance and of poetry: he is not a real histori- 
cal character: it remained for America and for 
the South—the beautiful civilization of our ante- 
bellum life finding in him at last its perfect flow- 
er—to furnish the real King Arthur of history. 
Nowhere in the world’s long line of warriors and 
statesmen do we find another man who better 
combined greatness and gentleness, no man whose 
full-rounded character is more worthy of being 
held up as a model 
come after us, than 

A hundred years 
birth; and since his 


for all the generations that 
that of Robert Edward Lee. 
have passed now since his 
death one generation of men 
and women have come into the world and lived 
their day and ied. We are able, then, to speak 
somewhat definitely now of the place that he shall 
hold in history—and the calm. verdict of the 
twentieth century, passion-cleared and sober- 
minded, is voiced by the Chief Executive of the 
reunited Nation in declaring Lee to be ‘‘the very 
greatest of all the great captains that the English- 
speaking peoples have brought forth.’’ 

And yet there is no doubt but that the great 
Confederate chieftan would have cared less for 
this acknowledgement of his genius—this recogni- 
tion of him as the foremost military leader in all 
the long centuries of Anglo-Saxon history—than 
for the now universal recognition of the moral 
srandeur of the man. ‘And better than all, he 
is a Christian gentleman,”’ said Lee of Major Rob- 
ert Stiles—and so we might say of Lee himself: 
a Christian gentleman without show or pretense 
or cant or affectation, a well-rounded character, 
a great hearted king among men with a fine sense 
of humor and a deep interest in everything hu- 
man. Jt were almost worth a war to have through 
all the long years to come such a hero as a model 
for Southern boys. 





Through the courtesy of Washington and Lee 
University we are glad to print on the first page 
of this week’s Progressive Farmer a beautiful cut 
of General Lee on Traveler, and in this connection 
a quotation from John S. Wise’s charming auto- 
biographical work, ‘‘The End of an Era,” 
vividly to mind: 


comes 


General Lee as often rode out to consult with 
his subordinates as he sent for them to come to 
him. The sight of him upon the roadside, or in 
the trenches, was as common as that of any sub- 
ordinate in the army. When he approached or 
disappeared, it was with no blare of trumpets or 
clank of equipments. Mounted upon his historic 
war-house ‘‘Traveler,’’ he ambled quietly about, 
keeping his eye upon everything pertaining to the 
care and defense of his army. ‘Traveler’? was no 
pedigreed, wide-nostriled, gazelle-eyed thorough- 


bred. He was a close-coupled, round-barreled, 
healthy, comfortable, gentleman's saddle-horse. 
Gray, with black points, he was sound in eye, 


wind, and limb, without strain, sprain, spavin, or 
secretion of any sort; ready to go, and able to 
stay; and yet without a single fancy trick, or the 
pretentious bearing of the typical charger. He 
was a horse bought by General Lee during his 
West Virginia campaign. 

When General Lee rode up to our headquarters, 
or elsewhere, he came as unostentatiously as if he 
had been the head of a plantation, riding over his 
fields to inquire and give directions about plow- 
ing or seeding. He appeared to have no mighty 
secrets concealed from his subordinates. He as- 
sumed no air of superior authority. He repelled 
no kindly inquiries, and was capable of jocular 
remarks. He did not hold himself aloof in soli- 
tary grandeur. His bearing was that of a friend 
having a common interest in a common venture 
with the person addressed, and as if he assumed 
that his subordinate was as deeply concerned as 
himself in its success. Whatever greatness was 
He 


accorded to him was not of his own seeking. 
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was less of an actor than any man I ever saw. 
But the impression which that man made by his 
presence, and by his leadership, upon all who 
came in contact with him, can be described by no 
other term than that of grandeur. When I have 
stood at evenings, and watched the great clouds 
banked in the west, and tinged by evening sun- 
light; when, on the Western plains, I have looked 
at the peaks of the Rocky Mountain outlined 
against the sky; when, in mid-ocean, I have seen 
the limitless waters encircling us, unbounded save 
by the infinite horizon,—the grandeur, the vast- 
ness of these have invariably suggested thoughts 
of General Robert E. Lee. 

Of General Lee’s military greatness, absolute or 
relative, I shall not speak; of his moral greatness 
I need not. The former, in view of the condi- 
tions with which he was hampered, must leave a 
great deal to speculation and conjecture; the lat- 
ter is acknowledged by all the world. The man 
who could so stamp his impress upon his nation, 
rendering all others insignificant beside him, and 
yet die without an enemy; the soldier who could 
make love for his person a substitute for pay and 
clothing and food, and could, by the constraint of 
that love, hold together a naked, starving band, 
and transform it into a fighting army; the heart 
which, after the failure of its great endeavor, 
could break in silence, and die without the utter- 
ance of one word of bitterness,—such a man, such 
a soldier, such a heart, must have been great in- 
deed,—-great beyond the power of eulogy. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—AND NEXT WEER’S. 

For once we are able to print all the articles 
we promised last week. Usually some pressing 
new articles come in and we have to vary our pro- 
gram, but this week we have Mr. French’s good 
counsel to boys and their fathers; the thrilling 
story of how the Kentucky tobacco growers have 
won their independence through organization; the 
promised papers on lettuce growing and tomato 
growing, and finally, that quaintly irresistible 
“advice to men folks about the gal you’d better let 
the other fellow marry.” Our beautiful picture of 
“General Lee on Traveler’’ is furnished us by cour- 
tesy of Washington and Lee University. We are 
glad to see that Charles Cotton Moore has renew- 
ed his correspondence with Mrs. Farmer—and by 
the way, he will write us a report of the Birming- 
ham cotton meeting. The notice of Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 270 ought to make every Progressive 
Farmer reader send a postal card request for a 
copy. Mr. Brimley’s leter on rats and mice is 
one of the most entertaining of all the wild life 
series. And the women will be especially inter- 
ested in Mrs. Reade’s third letter on ‘‘Making the 
Farm Home Beautiful.” 


For next week’s paper we count ourselves ex- 
tremely fortunate in having the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. T. J. W. Brown, a wide-awake 
Union County farmer, who read in The Progres- 
sive Farmer the experience of Mr. Bagwell in 
working cotton without chopping, decided to try 
it, and made a splendid crop last year practically 
without hand work—using weeders, harrows, etc., 
instead. Look for his letters. Mr. W. L. Kivett 
will discuss profitable onion growing; Mr. French 
will write on cattle raising; ‘‘Uncle Jo’? on winter 
management of hens; either Mrs. Grimes or Miss 
Card will take up some practical household sub- 
ject; a more expensive modern house will be illus- 
trated by our Chicago architect, and finally, Bildad 
Akers, the inimitable, has made good his promise 
to write for us ‘‘arter the New Year sets in.” 

We have now begun the publication of our 
promised series of plans for farm homes. This 
week’s building, of course, is quite unpretentious, 
but more costly ones will be illustrated later, 
though the general idea of economy will be pre- 
served throughout the series. About ten of the 
most attractive sort of farm homes will be illus- 
trated with detailed plans, and as the work is 
done by one of Chicago’s distinguished architects, 
Mr. Kingsley writes with authority. There is no 
reason why a farm home should be one whit less 
beautiful home; it costs but little 
more to build an ugly house than a beautiful one, 


than a city 





and we shall be disappointed if this bit of Pro-| 





gressive Farmer enterprise does not result in the 
building and remodeling of scores and scores of 
pretty rural homes in all parts of the Carolinas 
and Virginia. And this series of plans for farm 
homes, by the way, is only one of the many feat- 
ures you will wish to preserve for future refer- 
ence. 





HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 


The harrow plays a small part in cotton culture 
as now generally practiced. This might be taken 
as an indication that this Harrow had better keep 
out of the cotton field; but in the economical cul- 
tivation of the cotton crop the harrow must fill an 
important office. And moreover, the Editor has 
given us permission to run our harrow over any 
field where there is grass to be killed or clods to 
be broken, except the garden spot presided over by 
Aunt Mary. In looking over last week’s paper 
more clods were found in the cotton fields than 
anywhere else. Great big, hard clods that our 
light implement can’t break, but we can scratch 
them a little and constant kicking will, in time, 
smash the hardest clod that mismanagement and 
a refractory soil ever combined to form. So here 
goes the Harrow into the cotton fields: 


& 


In last week’s paper are reports of meetings of 
two State Divisions of the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation. On page 1 in the report of the South 
Carolina meeting the following appeared: 

“In considering the matter of salaries, it was 
proposed to pay President Smith $2,000 instead 
of $1,000, if he would devote his entire time to 
the work in this State, but Mr. Smith would not 
make any promises prior to the meeting of the 
Birmingham Coavention. He has been acting as 
field agent of the general Association, but it is 
understood that his salary of $5,000 has not been 
paid.”’ 

In the report of the North Carolina meeting on 
page 4, the following was found: 

“The finances of the Association, as reported at 
this Convention, are seen to be in very bad plight. 
The shameful fact stands out that President Moore 
has not been paid half the salary promised him, 
and few of the counties have as yet paid their 
quota of expenses.”’ 

Now, Harrow wishes these were not facts, and 
being facts, he wishes they had not become pub- 
lic knowledge, but if others are to know them, 
certainly every cotton farmer should be acquainted 
with the exact conditions—shameful and deplor- 
able as they may be. 

The State of North Carolina that produces over 
$30,000,000 worth of cotton will not raise the sum 
of $10,000 or $15,000 to finance its part of the 
Cotton Association. This is certainly not calcu- 
lated to impress those who are interested in main- 
taining cheap cotton and a fluctuating and uncer- 
tain market with our financial and business inde- 
pendence. Those Wall Street fellows don’t do 
business that way and we can’t either if we are 
to beat them in this contest for the rights of the 
cotton grower—a fair price for his crop. 

You may not believe that the Cotton Associa- 
tion has alone raised the price of cotton $10 a 
bale, Harrow doesn’t either, but you must admit 
that the campaign of education conducted by the 
Southern Cotton Association has been an import- 
ant factor in securing and maintaining a liberal 
advance in the price of every bale of cotton sold 
in the State. The benefits accruing from this in- 
creased price have been shared by every man do- 
ing any sort of business in the State and it is a 
disgraceful reflection on the business sense of 
first, the cotton growers, and second, the busi- 
ness men of North Carolina that President Moore, 
who has done so much for the State in this work, 
has not been paid half his promised salary. 

But this is mere talk and the same sort that has 
proved so cheap in the past. The per bale tax 
will not come in of itself, nor will the cotton 
growers send it in. Therefore, some one must go 
after it, and just this, and nothing more, will be 
found necessary to solve the difficulty of finanting 
the Association. Surely some one can be found 
in each county who will go or send some one af- 
ter this moneys It can be gotten that way, but 
in no other. 





& 


On page 2 Mr. Marsh calls attention to a fact 
that is worth special attention. Harrow has made 


diligent inquiry of tobacco growers who say that 
it will not do to follow peas or clover with tobacco 
because of the lower quality of tobacco secured, 
and almost without exception these men have ad- 
mitted that they have used the’ same amount of 
nitrogen in the commercial fertilizer applied after 





peas as when the tobacco followed a non-legumin- 
ous or nitrogen-consuming crop. Surely this is 
absurd. They say the quality of the tobacco is 
lower after peas, because a coarser, ranker growth 
is obtained, and it is a well-known fact that an 
excess of nitrogen will produce that effect; yet 
when they know this, or at least should, and also 
know that peas or clover supplies an abundance of 
nitrogen to the soil, they still buy nitrogen at 
twenty cents per pound and put it on where it is 
not needed, to injure the quality of the tobacco 
and then charge this injury to the peas. It is 
probable that peas leave too much nitrogen in the 
soil for tobacco—then why go to the expense of 
adding more? 


a 


In his article on seed corn selection, on page 2, 
Mr. Lipe says: 

“The farmer should have a certain type of stalk, 
ear and kernel that he wants to grow, and he 
should always in selecting try and get as near to 
his ideal as possible when selecting his corn in the 
fall for the next year’s seed.”’ 

That is all very true, but how is this ideal to be 
formed? The ideal of one man may be very far 
from that of another, and both may be far from 
the correct ideal. What is the correct ideal, in 
stalk, ear and kernel? That which, in the average 
year, with good fertilization and cultivation will 
give the most corn per acre? Yes, the farmer 
should have an ideal stalk, ear and kernel well 
fixed in his mind, but he had better be careful to 
form a correct ideal from the opinions of expert 
corn judges and growers. 


& 


There is one point in Dr. Butler’s article on 
horse-feeding that, if practical, is not convenient. 
There is no doubt but two or three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per day, when the ration is corn- 
fodder and corn, would not only be better for the 
horse, but also cheaper, if he could be induced to 
eat it. Almost any horse can, if properly man- 
aged, be induced to eat cottonseed meal when 
mixed with ground feed, but when ear corn is be- 
ing fed the case is different. It is difficult to teach 
some horses to eat cottonseed meal unmixed with 
any other feed. Moreover, it is more trouble to 
feed two feeds than one, and there is no safer er 
more convenient feed than ear corn when the feed- 
ing is entrusted to negroes. 

We ought to balance up that corn fodder and 
corn with some nitrogenous feed, and cottonseed 
meal is the cheapest we have, for no doubt the re- 
sults would pay well for all the trouble, but that 
trouble, and there really is some extra trouble in 
feeding it, is going to keep many from adopting 
the method. HARROW. 





Settlement Time. 


This is a period of the year that tries the man- 
hood of the average individual, or rather of more 
average individuals than any other. 

It is settlement time. 

There are settlement times all through the 
year, and many of those that are not met squarely 
as they develop are postponed until now. 

Sometimes these postponements are made in 
good faith. In fact, this is frequently the case. 
But almost as often these postponements are 
mere pretexts, this particular time being desig- 
nated because it is generally recognized as a gen- 
eral settlement time. 

To meet a settlement squarely is not necessarily 
a sign of manhood. In the first place it is a plain 
duty, and in the second place many meet it be- 
cause they have sense enough to know that it is 
the best of policy. But to fail to meet settlement 
time squarely is a sure sign of lack of manhood. 

Men are not always able to settle. The best 
men often find themselves in such a position. 
Put the best of men never try to dodge such an 
issue. They meet it squarely and make such ar- 
rangements as they are able. 

The individual who can pay what he owes at 
this season and doesn’t is not a good business man, 
and unless he can and does make arrangements 
satisfactory to his ereditor he is not a good man. 
By being deprived of his own when it is due, the 
creditor may be ruined, and the man who seeks 
to save himself at the expense of his creditor is 
lacking in all the elements of fairness, justice 
and integrity. 

When everybody does their best at settlement 
time, the result is best for every individual and 
for the entire community. . 

There is no geod reason to believe that settle- 
nient time is not being fairly met this year, and 
for the good of all concerned it is hoped that the 
number of dodgers will be less than has ever been 
known before.—Yorkville Enquirer, 
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Immigration to Virginia. 


More About the Efforts of Commissioner 


Koiner to Get Settlers From 


Europe and the West—A Few Cases in Point. 


Messrs. Editors: The time has 
passed when the Southern planter 
can count on negro labor. The pos- 
sibility of a little more money in 


the factories and the alluring 
thought of imaginary pleasures of 
city life has coaxed many of the 


colored hands from the farm, but as 
an off-set to this unfortunate state 
of affairs, energetic efforts are being 
made to impart into the South a 
high-class foreign laborer. 

Virginia is taking the lead in this 
progressive movement and State 
Commissioner of Agriculture Koiner 
is most active in his efforts to se- 
eure foreign labor for the .farmers 
of this State. His work is no doubt 
being watched with the keenest in- 
terest by the agricultural officers of 
other States as well as the farming 
people in general, who realize fully 
the seriousness of the labor situa- 
tion. Mr. Koiner is meeting with 
great success in his labors 2nd is 
highly pleased with the results thus 
far obtained. 


Misrepresenting Southern Conditions 
in Europe. 


Indeed it is a fact, that Mr. Koin- 
er’s efforts to get good foreign labor 
from Virginia farmers has been so 
successful that recently the Danish 
Minister at Washington made report 
to his Government that the climatic 
conditions in Virginia were very bad, 
being wet and damp, and that his 
people could not stand the climate 
or compete with negro labor, the ne- 
groes he said being a frugal people 
and very thrifty. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
this report was. sent to Denmark 
with the idea of discouraging the 
Danes from emigration to Virginia. 
At any rate, that is the conclusion 
Mr. Koiner came to in reference to 
the matter, so he at once began com- 
piling information to refute the gross 
misrepresentation of conditions in 
this State, and he has just sent to 
the Danish Minister, through the 
regular official channels, about fifty 
letters from Danes and other for- 
eigners who have lived in this State 
—some only a short while, others 
for many years. All of these letters 
describe the splendid climate of the 
South and _ Virginia in particular. 
These letters, together with a letter 
from Mr. Koiner, will be forwarded 
to the Danish Government and Mr. 
Koiner thinks will thoroughly coun- 
teract the misleading reports that 
were first dispatched to Denmark, 
and which were, no doubt, published 
in other foreign countries. 


One Instance of the Westerner Trans- 
planted. 


In addition to the importation of 
foreig labor into Virginia, Mr. 
Koiner says that Western farmers 
are buying homes, others are look- 
ing for work. The Commissioner 
speaks in great praise of these West- 
erners, many of whom are of foreign 
birth, and says they will prove most 
desirable and useful citizens, as they 
are very industrious, hard-working 
and well-to-do people. He cited the 
case of a Mr. J. E. Hooker, of Amelia 
County, who came from Kansas to 
see him several years ago relative to 
buying a home in Virginia. Mr. 
Koiner told him he would make no 
mistake in moving here, and he 
bought a place in the good old coun- 
ty of Amelia. 

Mr. Hooker had conveniences in 
Kansas that he could not enjoy in 
Amelia, so he soon interested some 
of the wealthy citizens of the county 
and other moneyed people of Rich- 
mond and a bank was established at 
Amelia court-house which has proved 





a great convenience to the citizens 
of the eounty and a profitable invest- 


ment for the promoters. Now Mr. 
Hooker says his county needs a 


newspaper, and he is using his money 
and his personal efforts to the estab- 
lishment of a county paper, and 
thinks it will be a source of much 
pleasure and benefit to the people of 
his section. Mr. Koiner says there 
are many similar cases of the hust- 
ling Westerner who has found his 
way to the Old Dominion. 


Western Enterprise is Contagious. 


There are, possibly, several rea- 
sons why so many Western Farmers 
are moving to the South, the health- 
ful, milder climate, being one in par- 
ticular. They miss the severe win- 
ters of the West and Northwest, and 
they find farm land very much 
cheaper. It is true that in many in- 
stances they find the land not so fer- 
tile here as out West, but with their 
hustling, energetic habits and im- 
proved methods, they soon reclaim 
the abandoned plantation and con- 
vert it into a fertile, profitable stock 
farm. High-bred stock and improved 
machinery are installed and then the 
Westerner rolls up his sleeves and 
goes to work. His native-born neigh- 
bor looks on in wonderment and is 
astonished at the big, fat stock pro- 
duced. He watches the new-comer 
grinding corn on the cob in his 
sweep mill, and is told that it goes 
farther and is better for the stock. 
He watches the little gasoline engine 
as it works the power for cutting 
wood and feed, pumping water in 
the tank, ete. Then the old-timer 
goes home and begins to think a lit- 
tle and he soon realizes he is not in 
line with the progressive farmer, and 
he resolves to be up and doing. Mr. 
Koiner thinks that these hustling 
Westerners not only make fine citi- 
zens, but do great good in their 
neighborhood by the example they 
set, showing to some of our more 
easy-going Virginians the great ad- 
vantages his State possesses, if they 
are only utilized industriously and 
intelligently. 

WM. G. OWENS. 

Richmond, Va. 





In the building up of a rural life 
it is not so much a question of who 
can do uncommon things, as it is who 
can do common things uncommonly 
well.—W. M. Munson. 





E. H. & J, A. MEADOWS’ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
FOPoIIZErS. 


Meadows’ Cotton Guano, Meadows’ Sea 
Bird Guano, Meadows’ Allcrop Guano. 
Meadows’ Labos Gnano, Meadows’ Great 
Potato Guano, Meadows’ Great Cabbage 
Guano, Meadows’ 10¢ Ammoniated 
Guano, Meadows’ Gold Leaf Tobacco 
Guano, Meadows’ Melon Guano, Mea- 
dows’ Strawberry Guano, Meadows’ Dis]. 
Bone and Potash Meadows’ Diamond 
Acid Phosphate, and Importers of 
German Kainit, Sulphate Potash. 
Muriate Potash, Nitriate of 
Soda. 
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WIN CHESTER 


‘¢NUBLACK ” 
Loaded Black Powder Shells 


Shoot Strong and Evenly, 


Are Sure Fire, 


Will Stand Reloading. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


They Always Get The Game. 
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MORE BUTTER 
MORE MOREY 


Toronto, Gan. 





Sharples Tubular Separator. 


If you can increase your butter production 
without any increased cost or any more work 
won't it pay you to doit? Andif you can get 

more butter from you milk with less 

work, that will be still better, won’t it? 

That's exactly what you can do if you 

m will do as Mr. Leirinc did—buy a 

Here’s 
what he says about the Tubular: 








Gentlemen:—On the 23rd 
on trial, 
fore making a purchase. 


machine. 


less parts. 





Randolph, Nebraska, Feb. 15th, 1906. 
day of January, 
1906, [ took a No. 4 Sharples Tubular Separator 
On learning that I was in the market 
for a cream separator, the agent for the disc 
style “bucket bowl” separator brought one to 
my farm and requested me to give it a trial be- 
r : After giving both 
machines a fair trial, 1 concluded to keep the 
Tubular as I consider it far superior to the other 
It skims closer, runs easier, and is 
very much easier to wash, there being so many 
From three skimmings of milk from 
7 cows, we were able to make 1's lbs. more but- 
ter with the Tubular than we could with the 
**bucket bowl’? machine. B. LEITING, 








The Sharples Tubular 
~ Separator 


gets all the cream there is in the milk, does it so 
easy that it’s not work to run it at all, and is so 
simple, with only one little part in the bowl to wash a 
and keep clean that comparison is out of the question, i / 

The extra cream it gets makesthe Tubular aregular | 
savings bank for its owner. 

All the other good money-making points are told 
in book F-283, which you ought to read. 
today—we’ll send it free to you. 
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FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 


Do you want to know why more 
than 8000 Farmers have bought 


The Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 


for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage and recommend it 


to be the best one made? 
on Terracing and descriptive 
cluding Tripod and Rod —$12.50. 
nearest station, cash accompanying order. 


Write for list of names, Treatise 
circulars—Free. 


Price in- 


Expressage prepaid to 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











Lana 





STOP 


with a 





Lots of wood---Little 


work, Many other uses for this Engine on 
the Farm. W rite for particulars and Prices 


Son Engines, Saws and Mills, 
: W*ITE-BLAKESLEE MANUFACTURING CO 
Box G : i 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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URES AND 

Messrs. Editors:- If a hen lays ten 
dozen eggs a year at fifteen cents per 
dozen, the receipts from eggs will be 
$1.50. If fifty cents is allowed for 
food on the farm, she will give a dol- 
lar profit. This applies to large 
flocks. Individual fowls may do bet- 
ter, but if one can make a dollar per 
fowl, clear profit, in a year, it is a 


fair sum for each hen in a large 
flock. 
Let the Hens Sit; It Is More Profita- 


ble. 


But there is another source of 
profit. Instead of “breaking up” the 
hens, let them sit. If each hen can 
raise six chicks, which should bring 
thirty cents each when two pounds 
weight, the receipts will be $1.80 
and the cost of the chicks will be 
fifty cents. The profit, therefore, 
may be $1.30 per hen. Of course 
the number of chicks raised may be 
more and prices may be higher, but 
it is safe to add another dollar as 
profit from chicks, which gives two 
dollars per hen for chicks and eggs. 
Hens will lay more eggs in a year if 
allowed to hatch chicks than if brok- 
en from sitting, which is a fact not 
known to some. Hence, use your 
hens for both eggs and chicks. 

If chicks are raised, however, they 
must be protected from dogs, hawks, 
rats, cats, and the like. Do not 
hatch chicks to feed to such depreda- 
tors, but make proper provision for 
caring for them. 


The Wholesale Plan With Incubators 
and Brooders. 


If money can be made in raising 
chicks by hens, how much easier and 
better can it be done with incubators 
and brooders. The incubator is the 
wholesale plan, and with it one can 
hatch any number, yet both hens and 
incubators can be used if desired. 

Make poultry pay. Use all the ap- 
pliances and methods for so doing. 
Do not depend upon eggs only, but 
use the hen for all that she will pro- 
duce. Use business methods in poul- 
try keeping and there will be suc- 
cess. 


$160 in a Year From Forty-five Hens. 


To prove it, let me give you an 
extract from a letter received this 
week from a lady in Georgia who 
reads The Progressive Farmer: 

“T want to give you a bit of my 
experience as a new beginner in the 
poultry business. I commenced this 
year (1906) with forty-five hens, 
mixed breed, except four hens and a 
cock, which were White Rocks, and 
these four were kept yarded. From 
these yarded birds I gathered some- 
thing over four hundred eggs. I 
have now a pen of twenty-five beauti- 
ful selected pullets and two cock- 
erels, which I intend to raise from 
another year. I sold and used the 
others of my White Rocks. My net 
sales from all of my chickens and 
eggs this year amounts to $160, and 
had I been convenient to a good mar- 
ket would have been larger than 
this. I have had to sell a lot of my 
eggs at ten cents per dozen, and 
chickens from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents each.” 

Why Not Go and Do Likewise—or 
Better? i 

That is what I eall a remarkable 
showing for a beginner. Her gross 
receipts were a fraction over three 
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LXXII.—MAKING MONEY AT THE POULTRY BUSINESS—SOME FIG- 


ACTUAL RECORDS. 


dollars per head, besides retaining 
enough youngsters (Rock) to give 
her a yard of twenty-five birds of a 
pure breed. No account was taken 
of eggs or stock used at home. What 
an argument for ‘the best paying 
product of the farm! I can only-add: 
Sister or brother, go thou and do 
likewise. 

Subject next week, January in the 
Poultry Yard. “UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





SEND FOR A COPY. 





Another Writer Urges Farmers to 
Get Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 270, 
Just Issued. 


Once in awhile the Department of 
Agriculture does strike on a theme 
that is of interest, and on that theme 
gives some valuable information or 
advice. Such is the case of Bulletin 
No. 270, entitled, ‘“Modern Conven- 
iences for the Farm Home.’”’ 

A few years ago your correspond- 
ent was at the head of the bureau of 
vital statistics for one of the States 
of the Central. In his studies he 
noted that families in the rural dis- 
tricts were more subject to pulmon- 
ary diseases than any other class of 
our people. He called upon a num- 
ber of physicians having a large prac- 
tice in farming communities to give 
some explanation of why this was 
the case. The reply was that the 
prevalence of such diseases among 
the families of farmers was very 
largely due to their living in houses 
without proper care as to ventilation 
and heating, and to the extra burden 
thrown upon the females of the fam- 
ilies by want of conveniences for do- 
ing their part of the work. One very 
eminent physician was very strong in 
his language on these failures, say- 
ing, in substance, that the American 
farmer was very careful of the com- 
fort of his horses and cattle, but very 
neglectful of his wife and daughters; 
that if the farmer would bestow as 
much care and thought on the com- 
fort and health of his family as he 
did upon that of his farm stock, pul- 
monary and lung troubles among 
them would almost wholly disappear. 

* * * 


The Bulletin referred to, from the 
Agricultural Department, is full of 
valuable suggstions as to the proper 
ventilation and sanitation of the 
country home, and many of them 
would not only tend to the health of 
the females of the family, but would 
materially lighten their labor, mak- 
ing housekeeping a pleasure instead 
of being drudgery. Nearly all, if not 
all, the agricultural papers have at 
some time discussed how to keep the 
boys and girls on the farm. One so- 
lution would be found, if farmers 
would make their homes more at- 
tractive. The pregressive farmer 
purchases every machine that will 
lighten his labor, or enable him to 
do his work more rapidly, but seldom 
thinks of buying anything of the 
kind for his wife or daughter. Their 
labor is equally as necessary for the 
success and profit of the farm, as 
is that of the men. While the bulle- 
tin does not say it in exactly these 
words, yet it is tantamount to saying 
to the farmer: ‘‘Pay as much atten- 
tion as you will to the comfort of 
your farm, lighten your own labor as 
much as you can, but remember your 





Tobacco 

is a rank, 

rapid 

growing 

and heavy 

feeding plant. 

In fact, tobacco requires more 


Potash 


than any other cultivated plant. 


A complete fertilizer containing 


not 


less than g per cent. of Potash in the 


form of Sulphate should be used. 


Valuable books on the cultivation, 
growth and fertilization of tobacco will 
be sent free to all interested farmers. 
They give the results of scientific ex- 


periments. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York—93 Nassau Street, or 


Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 











ready now. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, CELERY PLANTS, , 


and all kinds of garden plants. 
nish all kinds of cabbage plants, grown in the f 
open air and willstand great cold. Grown from § 
seed of the most reliable seedsmen. 
same plants on our thousand acre truck farm. 
Plants carefully counted and properly packed. 
Celery ready last of December. 
and Beet plants, same time or earlier. 


Can now fur- J 


We use the 


Lettuce, Onion 
Cabbage 





Reduced express rates promised, 


which, when effective, will give us 60 per cent. less than merchandise rates. 
Prices: small lots $1.50 per thousand, large lots $1.00 or $1.25 per thousand f. o. b. 


Meggetts, S.C. 


‘** Special Garden Fertilizer’’ $5.00 per sack of 2co pounds, f o. b. 


Meggetts, S.C. The United States Agricultural Department has established an 
Experimental Station on our Farms, to test all kinds of vegetables, especially 


Cabbage. 


time. Yours respectfully, 


The results of these experiments we will be pleased to give you at any 
N. H. BLITCH CO., Meggetts, S. C. 





%, 





grown in the open field 


reset in the interior 0 
frames. 


chase my plants for their c 
omato Eee , 
e rees, Fig ushes, and Grape Vines. 


erders, Write for illustrated catalogue. 


STARTED GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS IN 186. 


§ Early Cabbage Plants Guaranteed to Satisfy Purchaser 


EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON SUCCESSION AUGUSTA SHORT STEMMED 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE TRUCKER FLAT DUTCH 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD The Earliest Flat A little later Largest and Latest 

Cabbage Grown Second Earliest Head Variety than Succession Cabbage 


PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 6 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, 8S. Cc. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the 

Guarantee price to any customer whois dissatisfied at end of season. These plants are 
on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to 
growing the hardiest jants that can be grown in the United States. These plants can be 
i Pthe Southern States during the months of January, 

March. They will stand severe cold without being injured, and will mature a head of Cab- 
bage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold 


My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
the Scuth. “Their profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 


rops. 
I also grow a full line of other'Plants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
Plant and Pepper Plants; Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apricot 


Special terms to persons who make up club WM. ” GERATY, aamaneta aiasieisain 


urchase 


ebruary, and 


Box 23 


9QOGh ‘SUSAWOLSND G3IlsASILVS OOOL ¥IAOBAVH MONE 





wife and daughter are of as much 
value, to say the least, as a cow or 
horse, and their work ought to be 
lightened,, so they will not break 
down; make the home for your fam- 
ily comfortable; fill it with all the 
conveniences for its proper care, and 
thus protect your family in health 
and strength.” 
* * * 

Pretty good advice, even if it does 
come from a government department. 
The bulletin talks about water sup- 
ply, about heat, ventilation, location 
of the house, foundation and cellars, 
plumbing, improvements in the kitch- 
en and laundry arrangements, bath 
room facilities, disposal of sewage, 
disposal of garbage, and other kin- 
dred topics, and it ought to be in 
the hands of every farmer contem- 
plating the erection of a new house 
or the improvement of an old one.— 
Correspondent Farm and Ranch. 





Farming has become an occupa- 
tion for braings as well as muscle. 
Inventive genius has turned the busi- 
ness bottom upward and inside out 
during the last fifty years.—H. C. 
Adams. 





The Winter Peach 


In November, 1902, our attention was called 
to peaches which Capt. Ellington, President 
Greensboro National Bank, had gathered 
from his garden. It being so late, we were 
inclined to look upon it as a freak of nature, 
but when we again found them hanging on 
the tree late in November, 1904, we were com- 
pelled to take off our hats and acknowledge 
an introduction to a peach of first-class quali- 
ty, lenghthening the peach season fully one 
month. I have the ENTIRE CONTROL of 
this peach. 

For this and other bargains in nursery 
stock, address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Propr., 


Greensboro Nurseries. 
GREENSBORO, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF (907. 


The News and Observer, which now 
goes daily to over 11,000 subscribers, 
will give fuller and better reports than 
ever of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is on the spot and 
can and will get and print all the 
news. One dollar will get you the 
daily every day during the session of 
sixty days. Address 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Editor, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING, $1 per inch per insertion; without display, 3 cents a word 
per insertion, each figure or initial counting as a separate word. 





_ White Wyandottes, S. C. B. 
| Leghorns, Pit Games. 


At the Second Annual Fair of 
& the Haywood County Farmers’ 
and Stock Raisers Association 
Ine.. held at Warnesville, Oct. 9, 10, 
11 and 12, 1906, | won First Premium on 8. C. 
B. Leghorns and War Horse Pit Games. Did 
not exhibit any * yandottes. 
Ss. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Two Fine Angus Bulls 


ready for shipment. Only a few grade 
Heifers. A few South Down Sheep left. 


Essex Pigs 


all sold, bnt am booking orders for Essex 
and Berkshire Pigs for February and 
March delivery. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccovilile, N. C. 
Home of the Champions 
















“i Tals 7 
Stunner and Perfect Challexger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five sp:ing pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. WRIGHT 


Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. G, 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks,"S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 




















Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heiiers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2.500 to 


$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


BAM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Imported and Ken- 
tucky bred Jacks. 
Saddle, Trotting 

and Pacing 
Stallions. 

[ Also Poland China 
} and Pamworth hogs. 

/ Write for circular or 


J. F. COOK & CO., 
Lexington, Ky. 
(Branch Barn, New- 
ton, Kansas.) 


Largé English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 


ALSO JERSEY CATTLE. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 


R. F. D., 4-55. RALEIGH, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
ilts a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
as never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 














MULBERRY, TENN. 


PURE BRED 
Pereheron Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
For sale at all times. Prices reasonable. 


Cc. A. ALEXANDER & co., 
Harriston, Augusta County, Virginia 


FOR SALE! 


Weight, 
1,500 pounds In gocd condition. Wili be 
sold cheap. 
Alo five choice White Holland Gobblers. 
HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 


HICKORY, N. C. 


UNION HILL HERD 


OF POLAND CHINAS. 

My spring pigs are coming now and are 
looking fine Mvy sows are farrowing from 
8 to 10 pigs to the litter. Don't complain of 
Poland Chinas not having enough pigs. 

N. B—I always have for tale boars ready 
for service, brea gilts,and young pigs from 
‘1x weeks old and up. Give me an order, 
and if I don’t give you satisfaction write me 
and I will RETURN YOUR MUNEY. 


Yours for honest dealings, 


EE. Ss. WRIGHT, 


BRUSH CREEK, TENN.,, R. F. D. 1. 


CHANTILLY FARM 
Fairfax, Va. 
Breeders of Gaited Saddle 
Horses. Kentucky - bred 


Registered Saddle Stal- 
lions for sale. :: 





One Black Percheron Stallion. 





oe ee 
oe ee 


oe 
oe 


Write for prices and description. 





HIGGINBOTHAM BROS.., 
FAIRFAX, VA. 


CATTLE, 
HOGS, 
TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS. 


Quit your 
Scrub Breed- 
tmg and write 
us for Short 

= = horn Cattle, 
and Poland China Hogs, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
guaranteed. CONGER Bros., Fayetteville, 
Tenn., R. F, D., No. 1. 








Duroc Jerse 





Greene’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns 
still win. If you want Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns from prize-winners write me. 
Circular free. Eggs in season. 
JOHN P. GBEEN, 
700 Hast Fifth St., CHARLOPTE, N.C. 


BERKSHIRES ! 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 











Rose Comb Leghorns 
Plymouth Rocks. 


BUF F kenssn' 


MA MNO TH Bronze Turkeys. 


White Turkeys. 
Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare, 


REGISTERED Berkshire Swine. 


Jersey Cattle 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Callie Dogs 


Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 








Or B. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


P. 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouNT HOLLY, - - + NORTH CAROLINA. 














Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 








The United States exported about 
$700,000,000 worth of manufactures 
the last year. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company will issue a new mortgage 
for $18,000,000. 


President Roosevelt has been in- 
vited to deliver the oration at James- 
town, Va., on May 13th. 


John D. Rockefeller is expected to 
give a pension fund of millions to the 
Chicago University this year. 

Andrew Carnegie gives $750,000 to 
build a home in Washington for the 
Bureau of American Republics. 


Japan’s new budget provides $55,- 
000,000 for army and $40,000,000 for 
navy expenditure during the year. 


Commissioner Sargent reports that 
Japanese laborers are being imported 
by thousands on the Pacific Coast. 


Postmaster-General George B. Cor- 
telyeu has resigned the chairmanship 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. 


The Baltimore automobile mail 
wagons are such a success that the 
service is to be extended to other 
cities. 

A temperance wave is sweeping 
over West Virginia, the ‘‘drys’” win- 
ning nearly all of the municipal elec- 
tions. 

Bishop W. A. Candler, ia a sermon 
at Danville, denounced railroad di- 
rectors for sacrificing human life to 
profits. 

Senator Overman, of North Caro- 
lina, opposed the proposed National 
Child Labor law as an invasion of 
State’s rights. 


President Roosevelt will not be 
able to attend the Lee Centennial at 
Washington, January 19th, but will 
send a letter. 


The Senate passed the La Follette 


bill providing that railroad employes’ 


shall not work more than sixteen con- 
secutive hours in a day. 


Negroes plan to run a line of 
steamers from Baltimore to the 
Jamestown Exposition to accommo- 


date colored persons only. 


Seeretary Taft has drafted a Dill 
for a volunteer army to include the 
able-bodied citizens of the United 
States from 18 to 45 years old. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion sent to Congress a request that 
an appropriation be made for testing 
automatic appliances to prevent train 
collisions. 


Through the intervention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the warring brother- 
hoods on the Southern Pacific have 
decided to arbitrate, and the strike 
has been declared off. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in paying 
out $50,000,000 for the Panama Ca- 
nal was valid and regular. 


Congressman Livingston says he 
will not be bluffed by the threat of 
the New York Cotton Exchange to 
prosecute him for libel for urging 
that a fraud order be issued against 
the Exchange. 


In New York last week the govern- 
ment secured a_ verdiet of guiity 
against the Tobacco Trust on two 
counts in the licorice paste cause, one 
for illegal combination in restraint of 
trade and the other for maintaining 
a monopoly. 





Before the Forestry Association at 
Washington a few days ago Secretary 
Wilson declared that there was little 
hope of getting an appropriation for 
the proposed Appalachian forest re- 
serve; the Governors of the States are 
urged to call a convention of Gover- 
nor in behalf of the bill. 


For allowing themselves extrava- 
gant salaries and for other acts of 
mismanagement, the Government 
Board of the Jamestown Exposition 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Negro Development and Exposition 
Company which has charge of the ne- 
gro exhibit, and it is decided to make 
a change in the management. 


The election of Congressman Jo- 
seph M. Dixon to the United States 
Senate to succeed Senator Clark was 
assured when a caucus of the Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature 
gave him 49 votes to 22 for former 
Senator Lee Mantle. Mr. Dixon is a 
son of North Carolina, having been 
born in what is now Alamance Coun- 
ty, but was then in Chatham. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in New York, has begun an in- 
vestigation of the Harriman lines of 
railway to ascertain the methods of 
combining and consolidating mam- 
moth railway systems, the special ob- 


ject of inquiry being to ascertain 
whether the Harriman lines or any 
other railroads of the country are 


consolidated or combined in restraint 
of trade. 


The Seuth Carolina Legislature 
convened last week. Richard S. 
Whaley, of Charleston County, was 
elected Speaker of the House. Gov- 
ernor Heyward sent his annual mes- 


sage, which was read. Governer- 
elect M. F. Ansel was inaugurated 


January 15th, at which time all the 
State House officials assumed the du- 
ties of their offices. Senator C. L. 
Blease was elected President pro tem 
of the Senate. 


A resolution providing for a sweep- 
ing investigation of the conduct of 
United States Senator Joseph W. 
Bailey has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives of the State 
of Texas. It is signed by twenty- 
eight members of the Legislature. 
Senator Zailey’s term expires on 
March 4th. In the primary election 
of last July Senator Bailey was in- 
dorsed for Senator by almost unani- 
mous vote of the people. Since that 
time it is charged that evidence has 
been Gbtained which, it is said, shows 
that he has received large sums of 
money in loans and fees from the 
Waters-Picree Oil Company, the 
Kirby Lumber Company, the Security 
Oil Company and personally from H. 
C. Pierce, of the Waters-Pierce Com- 
pany. 
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A Village Home. BREEDERS DIRECTOR 7 


No. 2 of the Series of Pretty Rural Homes Designed for Progressive 


Farmer Readers by a Chicago Architect. . -SUNNYSIDE BERKSHIRES. 





—_—_—— 
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. Oakwood Farm. 

An inexpensive and comfortable village home is the subject of the 
accompanying illustrations. It is of the one and one-half story type 
so popular nowadays, and contains eight rooms, pantry and closets. | IMPORTED HIGHTIDE COMMONS Jersey Cattle 
The bay window on the side is a nice feature, relieving, as it does, the | one of the greatest boars that ever crossed AND 


ainness of one side and making an excelle ed r 2 the Atlantic. We have in service slo Ganny- 
plainness side d aki g in ¢ cellent bed room on the second side’s ‘Masterpiece, Baron Premier 30's Berkshire Ho s 
floor. The rooms are all of nice size, the parlor being 12 feet by 15 Kachelor and Sunnyside’s Faithful (sired by g . 
Poet ar » dining r 4 feet ; - inches . +0 San ites. Biltmore 8 ~reatest boar). Mated with these 
feet and the dining room 14 feet a nd 6 inches by ‘12 feet. One chim boars are sows equally well bred and £- lected BULLS IN USE: 
ney only is required in a house of this kind, which is an economical with special c. re from the best > _ SO 

‘a a Sete oe : oy ae .. ae eer Pa eee countr’. Why experiment wit nfsrior Biltmore’ ® : 
feature. Basement extends under whole house and there is a stairway | $dimalsof doubtfulb eeding when you can ef ie an in ee 
be sure of the results with such hogs as these? room for spring calves will make special 
Pigs now ready for delivery at reasonable |] prices on bull calves from five to ten 
pri-es. (rder befure tney ae picked over. months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
Headqu>rters forAberdeen Angus teed to give entire satisfaction. 

Cattie. Fine'y bred cattie of the best beef 
breed. 300 in herd. Write for wLat you : R. L. SHUFORD, 
want. Address Newton, N. C. 


W. R. WALKER, - - Union, S. C. 





We have just secured as the head of our 
h 2 























THE SWIFT CREEK 


















































Jacks and Stallions. 
teks anda i STOCK FARM 
SPEOIALTY. Hag on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Enclose a two-cent stamp | Bulis and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
for new catalogue, Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 
W. E. KNIGHT & CO., T. Pp. BRASWELL, 
Rt. 5, Box 10. NASHVILLE, FENN. | Rattleboro, - - - North Carolina. 
BARGAINS IN EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
HOGS AND GOATS ® S. C.-White and Brown 
? 





Leghoras, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 





Finest Proenrable Yorkshire 
Service Boars, Sows in Far- 
row. Also Berkshire and Es- 





4 sex Pigs of all the breeds, . C. I. Games. 
as —- Thoroughbred Angora Goats. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


q J. &. COULTER. 

rm = — CONNELLY SPRINGS, N. C. NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 

[| R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 

g d Berkshire Pi 
FOR SALE ! oo tegen S'raius. my FOR SA L E t 
Ben Room. G. A. RIGGS, - - Apex,N. Cc. |2™ . 
Dae Reet. * “JACKS, STALLIONS, 
[ peat Di KHAM CATTLE, for 


Pi i sale Send stamp for de- 
scriptive price list and 


Ein! ll 4 \g FORSALE mention The Progres- 
PANTRY. Fg} I \ sive Farmer. 
SALTY . pereaeiel . 
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Registered Berkshire Boars and 


Sows from Prize Winners. 


&@- Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. Knight, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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2 Se - 4 
Se = yoni 5522 Sunny Home Farm 
zal = Roer BED Room. White W yandottes, White Plymouth “RIE 
. *"Ees Settings and Steck. 7 Headquarters in the South for best 
i es i : strains of 
|| —s — PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, ||] Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
: | Porcnh | Ais y Pinehurst, North Carolina. Young Bulls as good as the best. 
; ‘ rite 


a A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 


— =| STANDARD BRED WHITE WYANDOTTE > SS ae 2. 


leading to it from first floor. The porch is extra large in size and | Pulletsand Cockerels, Biltmore Strain, for : 
artistic in design and the stairway is of the open pattern, leading eee € ae Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
directly from reception hall. There is a china closet in dining room and FATE VEEW SARE, Sotardie, 5. ©- 
well lighted pantry off kitchen, besides five large closets. Sach bed- 
room opens from a center hall and has a closet opening from it. The WRITE TO 
design is neat of appearance and a house built after this plan will make ueeemnemanel 
a comfortable village or country home. My estimate of the cost of this O "ed Cc Oo N EE _ b+ Ee E FA FRM 
house is $1,200 and I will be pleased to answer any questions regard- 
ing a a CHARLES S. KINGSLEY. EOR PEKIN DUCKS, MUSOOVY DUCKS, 
: For RONZE TURKEYS, 
FoR KNGLISH PHEASANTS OR HOMER PIGEONS, 
FOR TOULOUSE GEESE, 
POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 





























GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred 


Machinery and Mill Supplies. 





We call special attention to the poultry and describes and illus- oa BELGIAN HARES, 
advertisement of the Hyman S ly ates G0 varieties. 1@ beentifal pOn GOOD FAMILY MILK COWS. 
, ‘ nt of the Hyman Suppl) natural color plates. Gives rea- FOR TAMWORTH, BERKSHIRE OR POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
Company of Wilmington and New sonable prices for stock and eggs; To , 
on See how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. ‘ YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 
ern, N. C. This valuable book only 10 ects. B. HL For FINEST STRAIN COLLIE PUPS. 
leat 


This company, through square| GRE'DER. Rheems, Pa. 


dealings with their customer, have { Kentuck 
; § pr’, i y bred 
gained am enviable. conmtatinn. cna} Cm one CHEAP! BS Viases 
- & enviable reputation, and) ang Jack (Colt. Good size and fine breeders. 
are doing a large business. Ww. A. THOMPSON 
; ; é * ° 
They carry in their warehouses at] RurHERFORDTOK, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


both Wilming é New mm one 
ilmington and New Bern on EGGS FOR HATCHING 


of the largest stocks in the South Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. America’s Leading H or se Importers. 


Atlantic States of steam engines and| Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolifie. No breed We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
boilers seiaiicitinaiy aisle: ai aa de ill of fowls excel them as layers and general them all. Nearly every horse is goed enough to win at 

‘Ss, gasoline gines, Ssaw-mi utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize the Leading Shows in France and America. 
machinery; in fact, everything in mu-}| pens af. wear st ea POULTRY 
chinery and mill supplies, and can a, Wat See, B.S 
make prompt shipments. 

They have always made it a rule to 
stand between the factory and cus- 
tomer, giving their customers their 
personal guarantee, and anything 
they sell must be as represented. 





ADDRESS OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. C. 


























In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 
In America, at the following show: Iowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 





Percheron and State Fair, Missouri State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 
French Coach American Royal, Kansas City; International Live Stock Exposition, ¢ hicago. 
Stallions at Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 \imes and won 119 
jc first prizes. We se!l the prize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 
reasunable prices 102 stallions received December 18th. ' 

organize a Breed- , 

ers’ Club and 

Non pay for bim- . Ty LUMBUS, O. S¥. PAUL, MINN. 
self. K.S. AKLN, KANSAS CITY, MO. CcCOLU 


Let me help you ae casein 
ery’ club and McLAUGHLIN BROS., 
Auburn, N. Y. 











Watch the date on your label. 
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ID IY FLAG 
COBausteAL AGE 
CPL. OLE GE 
~ (1NCORPORATED ) AL 
Capital stock, $80,006.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Raieigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. — > ta Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail, 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 














Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 


—— 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO® 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 








Farm and Timber Lands for 
Salé in Old Virginia. 


A visit to see what weare offering will 
cost very iittle. Save the cost of the 
visit and you may lose a great deal. 

Farms that produce a big yie'd of corn, 
wheat, oats, clover grass. cotton and 
tobacco at $7.00 to $12 00 p: r acre. 

Dod’t be penny wise and pound foolish, 
but come to see us at once, OF WRITE FOR 
@UR LAND AND TIMBER CIRCULAR. 


defireus, Hester & Go., ING. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 




















GAIN ACRES 







clearing that stum iece 
fond THE HECELES 
Stump Puller pulls any stump. 
bi Saves time. id mor 





= an ney. 
Catalog FREE. Worcules Mfg. Ce, Dent. ggq . Ceatervilie.ta. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


year. 

The Santh has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a@ greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent schoo! 
facilities and every: advantage desired by 
law-abid 1g and intelligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and way wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. O. 








MAKING THE FARM HOME BEAU- 
TIFUL. 





1ll.—How to Polish the Cook Room 
and Utensils. 

In these early days of the new 
year there is no better time—using 
the term of the merchant—to take 
an inventory of the household pos- 
sessions. The hurry of spring and 
fall are not here. And the few warm 
days do not last long enough to woo 
out even the early buttercup, or the 
busy weeds that follow. 

We may go into this room without 
fear of interruption—move and 
sweep and hand down from the high- 
est closet shelf, and have washed 
every ancient piece, both good and 
bad, and while we do this, have dis- 
solved in the washpot, one box of 
concentrated lye. Into this we first 
insert all of the plain crockery— 
afterwards the baking pans, and we 
shall see the burnt grease hang limp 
on the edges. 

It is cheaper and more effective 
than servant hire; but should be 
used with care, as it is along with 
electricity in usefulness and danger. 

We all know the effects of a soiled, 
half-heated iron on the linen—vwell, 
it is the same on the fried chicken. 
When I asked the cook why her 
chicken was brighter than that of 
her simple neighbor she enlightened 
me into these facts. 

To be a fine workman one must 
notice a thousand little points that 
a mediocre artisan would pass. 

The thrifty tree has many feeding 
roots—the wise man many points. 


The Range—Inside and Out. 


Now we may tap the pipe, and 
clean the hot-air draft chambers, 
where the ashes lie in drifts, and 


burn the bread in spots and leave it 
unbaked under the drifts. The con- 
tinued heating of water has left the 
boiler gummy on the inner walls. 
Oil cuts gum—so it will greatly fa- 
cilitate the cleaning. Vinegar and 
salt may be used on the copper out- 
side, but should be rinsed and wiped 
dry to avoid corrosion. 

The Broom and Then the Hose. 

Now, for the wind-storm—for the 
wind precedes the rain. Sweep the 
entire thing thoroughly, and call for 
your two water-proof men, or wo- 
men—one with the broom the other 
with the hose. Put on the spray 
first, and I’ll leave you to your own 
salvation! But there is no danger. 
A bucket and dipper may be used in 
absence of water-works. There is 
searcely anything better, for a full 
supply of water, than several kero- 
sene barrels placed under the gutter, 
and they will stand drought and ice, 
—and we may, like the farmer, do 
our work when there is a_ season. 
Rain water is the best of all waters 
for cleansing. Notice how the linen 
shines like the light when washed 
in it! 

Everything in Its Place—Time 

Saved. 

The rainstorm is over and we are 
all here. Next we will replace the 
things and see that each instrument 
has a separate hook. Time is our 
most valuable asset, and it takes 
time to lift, and replace. We teach 
the new servant with the same per- 
sistence, and with the same spirit, 
we hope, that the wood-violet seeks 
its shaded nook: ‘“‘A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.”’ 

A marble slab may be used for the 
bread, and is as light to darkness, 
by a board. The marble should be 
mounted securely on a strong table 
to fit. The biscuit cutter should be 
deep and sharp, with ample ventila- 
tion in the top. Old baking can is 
ideal, cut back and sharpened on the 
grindstone. 

Zine should be used to cover the 
table, which for room should be 
large. 


The Virtues of Lye. 


Polish or paint the stove, and 
often without a rub drop the offen- 
sive ‘‘dish-rags’”’ into the stew pan 
w aye, and the offending element 
—grease—will be gone; otherwise, 
it is a matter of ten minutes rub 
every day to keep them white. 
Spread on a bar across the window, 
and behold the index to the kitchen! 
When Bridget used this lye, it struck 
me as being rather lazy; but it is 
the thing. 


And a Rat-proof Pantry. 


Be sure that the pantry is ceiled; 
no need to worry about the other 
parts for Mr. Rat and his family can 
cut a tunnel out of your reach and 
be carrying traffic long before the 
Isthmian canal is complete. It will 
be a success, too, and no government 
inspection either. But in a closet 
we can be as aggressive as they, and 
with a bit of tin call a halt. 

If knick-knacks are not scattered 
through the house Mr. Rat could 
not be induced to keep his family 
there a day. 


Work? Yes, but It’s Worth It. 


A lot and variety of work, but it 
is all necessary in this House Beauti- 
ful. And if we have worked this job 
to a finish, and with pepper and salt 
shaken and the fork to turn at hand 
my lady may prepare a_ breakfast 
with consummate skill, and the dis- 
patch of a lightning express on a 
modern railway. 

But we do not linger here; a thou- 
sand joys calls us beyond. 

And you may name this place 
“White Top” or ‘Albion Heights,” 
but we shall still consider it is only 
a habitation, where we may work out 
the plan for that perfect house—for 
the which, a man will sell all that 
he has to obtain. 

In conclusion I will say: I had 
supposed I should appear in _ the 
Home Circle. Had I known I was 
addressing the Editors and perhaps 
a score of their good writers and a 
host of their good readers, I should 
have been more deferential in be- 
ginning. 

I had hoped to include in these pa- 
pers the floral kingdom, and also 
the arts and adornments of life, but 
space forbids. 

We are eagerly 
Grimes’ articles. 

2 MRS. PAMELA READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 


awaiting Mrs. 





Make Plowing Easy 






ow 
Trucks. 


This truck will fitany beam, 
right or left, one or two horse, 
wood or steel plow. A boy can 
handle it with ease, most of the 
time without his hand on the § 
plow. Regulates perfectly 
depth and width of furrow. Willbalance plow in 
hard, dry, stony soil, and save a third of draft on 
horses. The plowman does not need to hold plow 
handles. Works perfectly in tall grass or weeds, 
turning them completely under. Thousands in use, 


If it does not do all of these things, you can 
send it back and we will not only return your 
money but pay the freight both ways. , 
Write for our booklet “Progress in Plowing.’ Agents wanted 
everywhere. Retail price $5. Get special agents provosition, 


Wonder Plow Co.,109Factory St., St. Clair, Mich, 


FOR SALE! 


1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, 
$16.50, $17.50, $18.50, according to style. 1,000,- 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry 
Plants, etc., at wholesale prices. 

1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, etc., direct 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- 
try Netting, etc., at big saving in prices. 
Everything shipped direct from factory or 
a dealer, this saving middleman’s 
profit. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 





Pleased With Fruit Trees. 


Nashville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1906. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Dear Sir and Bro. 
I received fruit trees 30th and can say I like 
them better than any I have ever bought. 
Thanking you for same, I am fraternally 
yours, R. V. BACHELOR. 


R STAMPS 


{ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING. -EVERYTHING,.- MADE !N THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Alr Cushion we 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ) 
+ -~-P. 0.Box 34 ATLANTA, GA. - 


























WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














' Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 

meat A Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill Sto 
60 percent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—38, 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. O, 


HELP IS OFFERED 


TO WORTHY YOUNG PEOPLE 


We earnestly request all young persons, no matter 
how limited their means or education, who wish to 
obtain a thorough business training and good posi- 
tion, to write by first mail for our great half-rate 
offer. Success, independenceand probable fortune 
are guaran Don’t delay. Write today. 








The Ga.eAla. Business College, Macon, Ga 








SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





The Seaboard announces change of 
schedule, effective Sunday, January 
6th. Trains will leave and arrive at 
Raleigh as follows: Trains now 
known as Nos. 81 and 84 will be sep- 
arated between Hamlet and Norlina 
and operated as Nos. 31 and 34 be- 
tween Richmond and Jacksonville, 
and 32 and 33 between Norfolk- 
Portsmouth and Birmingham. Trains 
Nos. 81 and 84—the Florida Limited 
—will only stop at Johnson Street, 
arriving, southbound, at 1.55 a. m., 
northbound, 2.30 a. m. Other trains 
arriving at Union Depot as follows: 

No. 34 arrives 1 34a m., leaves 1.38 a. m. 

. 33 arrives 2.45 a. m , leaves 2.50 a. m. 
. 29 arrives 10.15 a. m. 
. 66 arrives 11 50a. m., leaves 12.4 noon. 
. 30 leaves 4.55 p. m. 
82 arrives 1.50 a. m , leaves 1.55 a. m. 
. 3L arrives 3.50 a m., leaves 3.55 a. m. 
38 arrives 11 00 a. m., leaves 11.05 a. m, 


41 arrives 3 57 p. m., leaves 4.05 p m. 
No. 43 arrives 7.30 p m., leaves 7.35 p. m. 


Nos. 32 and 33 will be known as 
“The Jamestown Limited,’ and Nos. 
88 and 41 will be known as the ‘“‘Ex- 
position Special.” 

©. H. GATTIE, T. P. A.; 
Raleigh, N. C. 


° 
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~ aa Pa. 


My pa-—he always went to school, 
He says, an’ studied hard, 

W'y when he’s just as big as me 
He knew things by the yard! 

Arithmetic? He knew it all, 
From dividend to sum; 

But when he tells me how it was, 
My grandma, she says ‘““Hum!”’ 


My pa—he always got the prize 
For never bein’ late: 

An’ when they studied joggerfy, 
He knew ’bout every State, 
He says he knew the rivers, an’ 

Knew all their outs and ins, 
But when he tells me all o’ that, 
My grandma, she just grins. 





My pa—he never missed a day 
A-goin’ to the school, 


An’ never played no hookey, nor 
Forgot the teacher’s rule; 
An’ ev’ry class he’s ever in, 


The rest he always led. 
My grandma, when pa talks that way, 
Just laughs, an’ shakes her head. 


My grandma says ’at boys is boys, 
The same as pa’s is pa’s, 

An’ when I ast her what she means, 
She says it is ‘‘because.”’ 
She says ’at little boys is best 
When they grow up to men, 
Because they know how good 

was, 
And tell their children then! 
—James Whitcomb Railey. 


they 








About Rats and Mice. 


Twenty Varieties in North 


wegian, While 


Messrs. Editors: 
surprise most of your readers to 
know that there are more than twen- 
ty different kinds of rats and mice 
occurring in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and most of them in both 
States. One of the most curious is 
the Jumping Mouse, which is a yel- 
lowish brown mouse, a little larger 
than a house mouse, but with an ex- 
ceedingly long tail and very large 
hind feet. Instead of running about 
like other mice he jumps like a frog, 
covering some three or four feet at 
a jump. This is rather a common 
mouse in damp situations from Vir- 
ginia north, but does not occur south 
of Middle North Carolina. 

The commonest of the field mice 
are the deer or white-footed mice of 
which there are several different 
kinds, all of them reddish brown 
above and white below, and having 
soft fur and very large ears, and the 
young are slaty gray instead of 
brown. 
Ticket Mouse Builds a Nest Like a 
Bird. 


the most in- 
is the Red or 


To my mind, one of 
teresting of our mice 
Golden Mouse, a mouse of the deer 
mouse group, of a bright golden cin- 
namon in color above and yellowish 
white below. This mouse which is 
a little bigger than a house mouse 
lives in thickets, usually on the edge 
of a stream or swamp, and builds 
his nest in vines, bushes or small 
trees at a height of from three to 
twelve feet from the ground. These 
nests are spherical in shape and the 
mouse enters through a small round 
hole in the side which he closes up 
from inside when he is at home and 
leaves open when he is out visiting. 
This mouse is so much of a tree- 
loving kind that he never tries to 
hide ® a hole in the ground when he 
is shaken out of his nest, but climbs 
up the nearest tree or bush. 

The largest of our rats is the 
Muskrat, which lives along streams. 
We have one other aquatic rat or 
mouge, the Ricefield Rat, which is 
very much like a small house rat in 
general appearance, and lives in cat- 
tail and bulrush swamps and marsh- 
es, diving and swimming when dis- 
turbed in his nest, which is usually 
in an old stump or in a small bush 
surrounded by water. 

Northern and Southern Rats of Dif- 
ferent Kinds. 

Some of the rats and mice are very 
destructive at times to crops and 
provisions, the latter being of course 








Carolina and Virginia—Northern Rat a Nor- 
the Southern Rat is an Egyptian—Two Aquatic Rats. 


It will probably | most attacked by the house rat and 


house mouse which are importations 
from the old world like ourselves. 
It is rather curious that the house 
rat of the South is not the same as 
the house rat of the North. The lat- 
ter is the Norway or wharf rat, a 
larger species with a shorter tail, 
and the underparts not white. This 
species drove the Black Rat out of 
Europe and later out of America, in- 
to which it had been introduced be- 
fore the Norway Rat. In the South 
the long-tailed, white-bellied Roof 
Rat, an importation from Egypt, has 
held its own against the Norway Rat, 
and at Raleigh is the only house rat, 
but I do not know how far it extends 
northward. 


The Little Red Pine Mouse Burrows 
Like a Mole. 


The most destructive mice to crops 
are usually the large-headed, short- 
eared meadow mice, of which two 
kinds*are common in the Eastern 
United States from North Carolina 
northwards. The worst of these is 
the little Red Pine Mouse, a species 
with very short ears, a very short 
tail, and dense thick velvety fur 
which sheds dirt as that of a mole 
does. This species has the habits of 
a mole, with the appetite of a rat, 
and does the damage to crops which 
is usually attributed to moles, as it 
will run its burrows down a row of 
sweet potatoes or Irish potatoes or 
peanuts and eat the potatoes or pea- 
nuts up in every hill without leaving 
any sign that anything is wrong, but 
when the farmer comes to dig a row 
that has been attacked by these mice, 
he will find nothing but the empty 
shells of his peanuts or holes where 
his potatoes once had been. 


The Rat 


Another rat which seems capable 
of doing a good deal of damage is 
the Cotton Rat, a rather large thick- 
set rat of a grizzled grayish brown 
color which often gets into cold 
frames and eats up lettuce and simi- 
lar things. They cleaned up a lot of 


That Eats Geraniums. 


my geraniums that I was wintering 
over in my cold pit. 
If your readers wish to ask any 


questions with regard to anything in 
the line of natural history, I am per- 
fectly willing to answer them ac- 
cording to the best of my ability. 
Cc. S. BRIMLEY. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Money has been defined as ‘‘a pro- 
vider for everything but happiness; 
a passport to everywhere but heaven. 











Farm and Timbered Lands at Glose Prices, 


We can furnish good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and in 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An _ excellent 
opportunity for energetic men. 

Write us for further details. 


MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


BOYDTON, ~ ~ ~ VIRGINIA. 


























What Big Planters Say of Cerealite. 


MR. GEO. E. RANSOM (said to be best farmer in Northampton County, North 
—- iad has used “CEREALITE’ several years) says: 

CEREALITE” gave me more benefit during 1906 than ever before, notwithstanding 
the bad season, and better results than any other fertilizer used.” 

MR. GEO. P. BU RGWYN, one of the most prominent planters and merchants in 

eae Sig County, N.C., corroborates Mr. Ransom’s opinion of *CEREALI' 3 ‘E.’ 

RE. P. T.. Fi ERRY, MANAGER FOR 8. LIPSITZ 5O., WINDSOR, N. (which 
point is situated in Bertie County adjoining Northampton) under date of bcesadios 12th, 
says: Your* CKREALITE” is the most profitable fertilizer in the world, and I ex pect to 
sell over fifty (50) tons next year. 

This valuable information, from such high authorities, we take pleasure in referring 
tothe planters of Northeast North Carolina and Southeast Virginia, and all others who 
may be interested. 

For full particulars, prices, etc., address 


HOME FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 






















**T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
attachment to my Cole Planter.’’—J.4K. 
HouGH. 


“T would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
another.’’— 
EDWARD 
ScHOLTZ. 


HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 


THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. 
one grain or more if wanted. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Sorghum, seans, etc. Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
saves labor. It is simple, practical and easy to run. Over 30,000 farm- 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. They will save 
you much time and money. We pay ,the freight and guarantee satis- 
faction. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY.' 


The Gole Mfg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Drops Corn 
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The Raleigh Bankit ing r Trust to, The Ro Round st § Bank, 


535555255555 Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. $¢2222225525 
Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. 


The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of rust, and 
act in any fiduciary c apacity whatever. 

We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. All who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 
should have one. 

DIR ow a Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. EK. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. Linehan, F. O. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUSLISHING CO. 


( Organized 1903.) 














LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 


Magazine Bargains. 


THIS IS ONE OF MY MANY BARGAINS: 


Review of Reviews, 1 year, - $3 00 
Woman’s Home Companion, 1 year, 1 00 
'Success Magazine, l year, - - 100 


| $5 00 
RLY PRICE, $3.00. 


Send mea list of your fivorite magazines 
aud Iwi ! quote lowest pricesin combination. 


C. P. BOLLES, Jr., Magazine Agency 
5] 3 - 9 
45 SOUTHERN BUILDING, 


Wilmington, - = North Carolina. 


| 








linas. Twenty-eight years in bust 








Write Now--—Right Now. 


How many times have you read an 
advertisement and resolved that you 
would write to the advertiser, and 
then didn’t do it? Many a time, and 
many a time you have had occasion 
to regret that you didn’t do it. Do 
you realize that one of the princip!e 
reasons you didn’t write was because 
pen, ink, paper, envelopes and stamps 
were not all at hand? You see it 
takes five different items collected to- 
gether in one place to get a letter 
written, aside from the exertion of 
writing the letter and getting it mail- 
ed. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred you will get it mailed if it is 
ever written. Seventy-five times out 
of a hundred you would write the 
letter if it wasn’t for the trouble of 


hunting all over the house for the 
five items. Life’s too short for that, 
and you sigh and give it up. The 


remedy? 
an old one, fit it up thoroughly and 
keep it fit, and you will never regret 
it. It will and it 
will make and retain friends. You 
have lost some friends because you 
didn’t answer their letters; you could 
make many more by writing when 
the impulse came, and you may be 
able to save money and gain satisfac- 
tion by writing right now to us if 
you need machinery of the kind the 
above heading shows we make. 

P. S.—This is a better advertise- 
ment for the stationer than it is for 
us, but let it go. 


Buy a writing desk, or take 


save you money, 


A GLEAN SEPARATOR. 


A single test cannot prove the meri's 
of a Separator. Many machines work 
easily for the first few weeks, but soon 
the pipe through which the milk flow- 
collect. dirt and becomes clogged, thus 
au-ing much danger and inconvenience 
T: e DeLaval Cream Separator is made 
oO” strictly sanitary pricciples. It re- 
quires less cleaning than almost any 
u.her Sera -* °; the parts are easily 
djusted; and it 
s altogether the 
nost satisfactory 
Separatur on 
he market. Old 
machines ac- 


_ 





~ 


‘cepted in part 
payment for 
new ones, 


Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
shewing styles, 
prices and sepa- 
rate parts. 


I. A. MADDEN, 


137 Whitehali St., 
{ ATLANTA, GA. 




















Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 


VIRGINIA FARMS.—Free list. 
Box wood, Va 





Dunlop, 





750 MONEY-MAKING LOTS for sale at 
Denton; greatest money-making oppor- 
tunity in the South—$37 5) to $175 each; $5 
down; $ monthly; 5 per cent off for cash. 
W.ite to-day for map and prices. Da “idson 
Insurance and Trust Co, Lexington, N. C. 





A TRIO, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Five Dollars. A Columbian Wyandotte 
Cockerel, Three Dollars. A. Newton, 
Lawndale, N. C. 





NURSERY SALESMEN WANTED.—Per- 
manent positions. Best contract. R. R. 
Harris, Harrisville, West Virginia. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 





this paper. 





ESTABLISHED 18901. 


THE COMMERCIAL 


& FARMERS BANK, 


OF RALEIGH, N. C. 


Capital Stock, - 


- $100,000.00 


Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Million Dollars 


It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 


J. J. THoMAS, President. 
A. A, THOMPSON, Vice-President. 


B. S. JERMAN, Cashier. 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 





Phosphate Lime for Grain 
AND ALL OTHER FARM GROPS. 





Mr. B. F. Keith, Wilmington, N. C. 


zer 1 ever bought. 


Harrell’s Store, Sampson Co, N: C., Sept. 16, 1905. 


Dear Sir:—I used the ton of Ground Phosphate Lime I bought of you under 
corn and Spanish peanuts this season, and think it paid as well as any fertili- 
Yours traly, 


b. F. CALWELL. 








For grain, fruit trees, grapes, peanuts, peas, cotton, and as a soil 
builder, ithas no equal. For prices, testimonials, etc., write 








B. F. Keith Co., 





Wilmington, N. C. 





DELO LOLOL VOCS" BB 


WHERE TO 


Na NaN Nar 





BUY SEEDS. 


Norlvas fe nN Nor Not Not Not Not Note @ 
Bese] 


CULPEPPER COTTON—GREAT LINT PRODUCER. 


Culpepper Re-improved Extra Big Boll, the most prolific cot‘on on earth, is 


early and turns out more lint than any other big boll variety known 


any Season on apy soil, is eusy to pick and easy to gin. 
of fancy select seed which I offer at very low prices, 


$6.75; 10 busheis, $12.50. 
re 3 





It does weil 
I bavea limited quantity 
1 bushel, $1 50; 5 bushels, 


CULPEPPER, Luthersville, Ga. 





PEAS AND OATS. 


We offer subject to being unsold f. o. b. snip- 
ping station : 
1.000 bushels of Clay Peas, - - - $2 25 
5,00 bushels of Whip. poor-will Peas, 2 25 
We offer f o. b. Hickors: 500 bushels of 
Burt Oats, 75 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes: Maine Bliss Triumph, Earlv 
Rose, Early Onios, Irish Cobbler, Bovee and 
other varieties, per savk of 150 pounds, $2.35 


Hickory Seed Co., - - Hickory, N. C. 





to get it and will be 


“9 Sia Every Planter Write to 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his 
worth hundreds of dol- 


T ON &xtra Prolific Cotton 
lars to you. 


and price of seed. It’s 
free; costs you nothing 

Quick maturing and will make three bales 

per acre. 





PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON 


AND 


CET RICH! 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circular ‘How to Grow Three 
Bales per Acre.”’ Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2.50 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, 








Cheraw, S. C. 








ERRYS 
Seeds 


prove their worth at harvest 
time. After over fifty yearsof 
success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. Your 
dealer sclls them. 1907 Seed 
Annaal free on request. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 












Wood’s 
Grass and 
Clover Seeds 


are the best and cleanest 


qualities obtainable—new 
crop—free from weed seeds, 
and of tested germination. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue 


gives the fullest information about 
Grasses and Clovers—best time 
and methods of seeding—kinds 
best adapted for different soils— 
quantities to seed per acre—best 
combinations for hay and pastur- 
age, etc. 
Our trade in Grass, Clover and 
Farm Seeds, is one of the lar- 
gest in this Connery Handling 
these seeds in the large quanti- 
ties that we do enables us to sell 
at the lowest prices possible for 
first-class seeds, 
Write for our Catalogue and 
rices of any seeds desired. Cata- 
ogue mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 














A wonderful big catalog 
H Full of engravings of every FREE 
variety, with prices lower than other 
dealers’. Oldest reliable seed grow- 
erinAmerica. Nooldseed. Allfresh. 
They will grow or will refund money. 


olg Loi Extra rackages Kree with Every Order. 
Send yours aud your neighbors ad:iress, 


R.H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 


Seed Corn. 


For best results plant Old Virginia Thor- 
oughbred Horsetooth Corn. Yields larger, 
weizhs heavier, sells betier, than any other 
kiod. Best for all purposes. We sell only 
selected stock. Write to-day for prices and 
terms. 

WOODARD BROs., Hickory, Va.. 


Growers and Distributors. 








’ 

Culpepper’s Improved Cotton Seed. 
After two years selection from ind:vidual 
lants, and pieke* by hand, I can offera 
ew bushels of these fine seed at One Dol- 

lar_a Bushel. I have tested ‘several kinds, 

and find Culpepper’s an easy winner every 


time. 
GEO. W. BRYAN, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


FINE IMPROVED 
GOTTON SEED. 





















Cook’s Improved, Toole’s Prolific, 
Greer’s ene fl King’s Improved, 
Floradora and Tatums Improved Big 
Boll Prolific, $1.00 per bushel, 10 
bushels and over, 90 cts. per bushel. 

Rusell Big Bolt, Truitt’s Big Boll, 
Christopher’s Improved, Schley, 
Mortgage Lifter, Culpepper’s, Im- 
katy and Texas Burr, 80 cts. per 

ushel, 10 bushels and over, 75 cts. 


Terms 


ash With Order. 


R. DBD. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


RECORYS 


SEEDS 


If you have never planted them, 
try them this year. They never 
disappoint—they grow —they 
yield. Always sold under three 
guarantees, insuring freshness, 
purity and reliability. For this 
reason, thousands of farmers, 
gardeners and planters, both in 
the United States and Canada, 
plant Gregory’s Seeds exclu- 
sively. Our new . 
Catalog contains 
many suggestions # 
and directions—the 
fruit of fifty years’ 
experience inthe £ 
seed business. 
J.d.H. Gregory & Son! 
Marblehead, Hass. 


Best of Ail | Cotton. 


I offer for sale several hundred bushels 

| **Cook’s”’ Improved Cotton Seed for small 
pri-e of 80 cents per bushel While they last, 
sacked and placed f. o. b. Enfield, N.C. Ad- 
dress 

j c. A. WILLIAMS, 


Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 
























When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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“Increase 
y Your Yields” of Grain. 


As 20 bushels of wheat takes from the soil approximately 14 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 35 pounds of nitrogen and 18 pounds 
of potash—the necessity of using fertilizers is very plain. Green 
and stable manure can be sometimes profitably used on wheat, 
but then they are usually poorly balanced, and on some soils, 
those very rich in . for ple, would be positively 
injurious. 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


on the contrary, can be, and are, adapted in pesition and 
quantity of ingredients to any soil or crop. Those most used, 
perhaps, contain 8 or 10 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 or 3 per 
cent. nitrogen and 2 to 4 per cent. potash. Particularly on some 
clay soils, these furnish a well-balanced ration for the wheat. 
On some clay and most sandy lands, however, fully twice this 
percentage of potash should be used, while many soils need 
nitrogen. Buy only the high-grade VIRGINIA-COROLINA 
FERTILIZERS, and you cannot make a mistake if your seed 
selection and cultivation are proper. They will ‘increase your 
yields per acre.”’ 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
SALES OFFICES: 
Richmond, Va. Durham,N.C. Baltimore,Md. Norfolk, Va, 
Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala, 
Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 














’ C.F.NISSEN 





I use both Round and Square Hounds. Do not be led to believe that you can’t get any 
style of Wagon wanted. We put the Mitered Spoke in all our wheels. Over 50,000 now 
in use, and never have had acomplaint. Write 


C. F. NISSEN, Dept. B., Winston-Salem, N.C., for Catalogue and Price-List FREE. 














BUCHAN’S CRESYLIC OINTMENT 


Antiseptic Germicide 


UCHAN’S CRESYLIC OINTMENT is a handy thing to have about the stable. 
Prompt use of it will often save the owner the use of his Horse or Cow, which 
otherwise might be laid up for a long time by disability, if not loss of life. 

For the prevention and cure of Diseases; for the curé of Hoof Rot, Wounds, 
Sores, Cuts, Scratches, Laceration due to barbed wire fences, ete., and for the ex- 
termination of all parasites and bacilli, it is invaluable. 

For forty years it has been the standard Horse and Cattle remedy; and has 
received the unqualified approval of leading veterinarians and cattle men. 


Use Buchan’s Soaps for Man and Beast. 


BUCHAN’S SOAPS CORORATION, 


DANIEL J. SULLY, Pres. 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of 
BUCHAN’S TOILET SOAPS AND ANTISEPTIC SPECIALTIES, 
175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Cotton Seed Meal and Hulls 


he 


Are not only the very best, but the cheapest 
feed on the market for Cattle of all Kinds, 
Horses and Mules, Hogs and Poultry. . . . 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


FARMERS GOTTON OIL 60., 


WILSON, N. C. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE AND HANDLE 


.-HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS.. 


Acids, Potashes, Nitrate of Soda, Kainit and all 
Kinds of Fertilizer Materials. 


WE PAY THE HIGHEST MARKET PRICE FOR COTTON SEED. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, ETC. 








A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


ABOUT YOUR 


COTTONSEED! 














The Universal Oil and Fertilizer Co. makes"an Offer which Beats 
Selling the Seed at $20 a Ton. 





We make from cottonseed the richest food product in the 
world for Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


OUR “UNIVERSAL COMPOUND” 


is cottonseed ground and all the oil extracted. ‘Excelsior 
Feed” is about two-thirds hulls and one-third meal. Read 
the analyses below: 


CARBO- 

PROTEIN. x HYDRATES, FOOD VALUE. 
58 34 Per Ct. $27.20 
43.00 “ 20.55 
30.90 19.82 
67.50 15.38 
44.50 14.44 

7 13.50 
of 12.68 
10.10 Ton 
“ 


6.78 ‘ 


“Universal Com 
“Excelsior Feed 
Whole Cottonseed 


_ 
~ 


Cn WRN LD 


Lg a. 
Oats 
Crrn Meal 
“Our Hulls’... 
Timothy Hay-. 
Corn Fodder 
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READ OUR OFFER: 


We propose to the cotton farmers of North Carolina, to 
take the otl out of any seed they may send us, and return them 
the meal and hulls ground together, that they can use as a feed, 
or fertilizer, containing as tt does over 5 per cent. ammonia, 
2 per cent. potash, and 2 per cent. phosphoric acid. We will 
pay the freight on the seed, you paying the freight on the 
return ‘‘Compound.” 


The farmer who has the oil taken from his seed and gets 
back 1,400 pounds of “COMPOUND,” and feeds it to his 
stock and uses the manure on his land, is better off in the 
end than to sell his seed at $20 per ton. 

One-half pound of “Universal Compound” and one- 
half pound of Corn Chops will fatten your pigs faster than 
twice that quantity of corn. If you are interested at all, in 
this proposition we shall be very glad to send you leaflets and 
full information. Write the 


UNIVERSAL OIL AND FERTILIZER CO., 


B. G. WORTH, President, 
WM. E. WORTH, Gen. Manager, 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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NO MORE BLUE WASH DAYS. 


$6.75 Cash Buys an $8.50 Spotless Junior Washer. 


Washing made easy and sanitary—so easy that a child can do it without effort. 


For a limited time only, and 


simply to introduce it, you have the unheard of opportunity of buying our ‘Spotless Junior” Washing Machine, 
which never before sold for less than $8.50, and is superior to any $10 machine to be had, at the great money saving 


price of $6.75. This offer is for cash with order. 


the same time enable us to receive cash with order. 


It is made to induce more families to buy the Spotless Junior, and at 


If you prefer, you may send us $1.00 cash and we will ship you this matchless washer, and after you have fully ex- 


amined it, pay the freight agent $6.50 additional and freight charges and the machine is yours. 


But don’t forget that this 


will cost you 75c. extra, which we must add to cover cost of collecting the $6.50. We advise you to send cash with 


order and save this 75 cents. 


Bear in mind, that if the machine is not absolutely and completely satisfactory, whether you send the money or not, 
you may return it to us at our expense and get your money back. 


This is by far the most wonderful offer ever made by any reliable concern. 


It is an offer that no woman who dreads 


the worry, nerve-tearing and health-destroying labor attending wash day can with justice to herself and family, pass by. 





WHERE THE 


JUNIOR EXCELS. 


The Spotless Junior is of the 
revolving tub make of washing 
machines. Practically all the 
bad points of the usual run of 
machines are eliminated, and ‘ 
many new up-to-date and simple u Mi 
labor-saving features have been HITT 
added, in fact, the Junior is in | THAR 
a class to itself. a he 

The Dolly in the center re- HH pa 
mains stationary. The tub re- | 
volves part of the way and then 
reverses. Strong springs that 
are carefully arranged under 


\ H f ] pill 
. SRS. I] 
POTLE: (i) JoNioR | 
Wt |IH 





THE SPOTLESS 


Junior Tub. 


Wringer is ad- 
justed over in- 
side edge of tub 
when in use. 
Need never be 
removed from 
machine. 


The tub is in every way ideal 
—idealin workmanship, arrange- 
ment and in lasting material. 
Made from hand selected Vir- 
it will be 
good and full of service at the 


ginia White Cedar, 


end of ten or twelve years. 


‘Other tubs often give way and 





are worthless at the end of two 





years. 








the tub do the work—the opera- 
tor merely pushes them lightly. 
By flying back and forth, tne 
tub forces the water through 
the clothes, washing them clean 
—white, and leaving them sweet 





and sanitary. It never tears or 








wears the clothes. The tub re- 


The Spotless Junior tub stands 





wear—it stands water and the 
Re- 


member this in making a selec- 


roughest kind of usages. 


Support for 
basket may be 
folded out of 
way when not 


tion of a washing machine: 
The life of the machine depends 


upon the tub. ‘Once let the tub 





volves on ball bearings like a 
bicycle wheel, making the run- 
ning light and steady. 








in use. give way and the machine is 


useless. 








IF YOU WISH A WRINGER. 


Send $2.50 extra with order for a Spotless Wringer. Do not 
forget that you should have one, as the two make a complete 
outfit. 
back or forward on the washer and need never be taken off. 
All water falls from the 


wringer back into the tub and not on the floor, thus making the 


The wringer, by means of a simple screw, can be tilted 
This is one of our exclusive features. 


washer most sanitary—clean and dry. 

Remember that if the wringer is not in every way perfectly 
satisfactory, you may return it at our expense and get every cent 
of your money back. We sold thousands of these wringers last 
year and they are giving universal satisfaction. 


ABOUT OUR RELIABILITY. 


The Spotless Co. is one of the most reliable and substantial 
concerns in the country. We refer you to the Bank of Rich- 
mond, with a capital of a million dollars ($1,000,000), and to 
the editor of this paper, as to our reliability and ability and wil- 
lingness to meet every demand and carry out every promise made. 


JUST THINK THIS OVER. 


In taking advantage of this wonderful offer, you are getting: 
A machine worth $1o for $6.75. A machine that we never be- 
fore sold for less than $8.50. A machine built to last—to give 
service for ten years. ‘The right to return it and get your money 
if not in every way fully satisfactory. 

Do not delay—act, for remember that this offer is simply to 
introduce the machine and may be withdrawn at any time. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 


BOX 364, A. C. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





[Thursday, January 17, 1907. 





